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THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 


W111 it please the American people to know what has been the cost 
of the late Indian outbreak in the bad-lands of Dakota? The esti- 
mate made to Congress by the War Department reaches, in round num- 
bers, two millions of dollars! The American nation is a rich nation, 
and therefore not an economical one. Our Congress, as a rule, or our 
officials, seem always willing to “ let well enough alone,” never deeming 
it necessary to administer the “ounce of preventative” to save “the 
pound of cure.” 

Mr. Thomas Donaldson, who is connected with the Indian census, 
made a compilation several years ago regarding the cost of the various 
Indian wars. He says, “ From these figures, if the government policy 
had been to better the Indian’s condition, every Sioux buck would 
now be the possessor of a farm worth at least two thousand dollars, if 
the money had been paid him instead of being spent for powder and 
shot. 

“ Since the organization of the government on July 4, 1776, up to 
June 30, 1887, the Indians have cost us nine hundred and twenty-nine 
million two hundred and twenty-nine thousand two hundred and eighty- 
four dollars. Only one-third of this enormous amount has been spent 
in civilizing the Indians, while two-thirds has been spent in fighting 
them, in the transportation of troops, and in the purchase of munitions 
of war. 

“The most costly of all Indian wars was that known as the great 
Sioux war, which broke out in 1852, and lasted about four years. 

“This war cost the government twenty million dollars. The 
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Navajo war cost fifteen million, and something like two hundred million 
were expended during the wars from,1862 to 1876. The Sioux war 
of 1876, celebrated by the Custer massacre, cost for actual field ex- 
penses two million three hundred and twelve thousand five hundred and 
thirty-one dollars, while the Nez Perces war of the following year cost 
nine hundred and thirty-one thousand three hundred and twenty nine 
dollars and fifty-two cents. Two hundred and forty-one officers and 
soldiers were killed, and the Indian losses were one hundred and 
twenty-eight. 

“The next outbreak occurred among the Bannock Indians in 1878, 
and five hundred and efifty-six thousand six hundred and thirty-six 
dollars were spent in subduing them. There has been considerable 
Indian fighting with little squads of Apaches in Arizona and New 
Mexico since 1882, and for every Apache run down and killed the 
government has spent one hundred thousand dollars.” 

In two articles which were published in the Unrrep SERvIcE, 
one in November, 1889, and the other in March, 1890, we sounded 
the warning note of the late unpleasantness, and urged strongly 
the necessity for the government to find something in the way of 
employment for the educated Indian. We reverted to the fact that 
a nation of grangers could not be made out of the untutored class, and 
that the teachings of the Indian schools placed before the eyes of those 
instructed there an ideal existence, which could only terminate in 
disaster. 

The idea upon which this system is based is that the young people 
after receiving their education must be returned to the reservations to 
teach their grandmothers how to improve themselves. Our parents 
and grandparents receive instruction from their own progeny so 
graciously (?) that it would be astonishing if the untutored savage 
parent should be less gracious. We do not know exactly all the things 
that are taught in the schools; but we have been informed that an 
officer of the army once tried to get what was termed an educated 
Indian girl, before she was sent home, to do housework in his family, 
promising to take full charge of the maiden, watch over her interests, 
and do what was right by her until she married ; or, in the event of 
her wishing to return to her family, to pay her expenses thereto. He 
was informed that these Indian girls were not taught to be servants,— 
they were instructed in the language, in music, in sewing, and in em- 
broidery work, and in such other luxuries as could only be indulged 
in by people of comparative leisure. 

No one doubts the propriety of giving the Indian all possible edu- 
cational advantages, if those advantages are to be made use of for the 
good of the Indian; but it is folly to attempt to uplift the young 
savages, and then, when they have learned something, permit them to 
drop back into a condition of almost barbarism, feeling all the pleasures 
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_ of a higher state of existence, and yet forced to assume a degraded 
one. 

While the country at large has been once more lulled into a state 
of peaceful security and, for the present, relieved from the dangers of 
a great Indian war, it becomes a question as to whether or not the issue 
of a few extra pounds of beef, and the appropriation of a few thousands 
of dollars, will heal the wounds of the discordant factions in the Sioux 
nation, and forever establish peace. We are of decidedly a negative 
opinion. 

Robbery and spoliation will continue as long as the red man has a 
fout of land that is desired by a white man. Somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of nine millions of acres of the lands of these Indians have been 
forcibly taken by the government, and occupied and sold without one 
cent of compensation therefor. The proceeds of the sale of these lands 
is in the Treasury of the United States, and yet the majority of the 
people in the country are fuming over the fact that the government 
pays for the Indian’s food and clothing. 

Peace can never be fully established so long as the Indian trader 
continues at an agency to fix the prices at which an Indian can trade. 
It will never be so long as the children we educate at the Indian schools 
are thrown back upon their tribes to live in idleness, alienated from 
their parents, until, by the jeers of the squaws and the sarcasms of the 
old warriors, they are forced to resume their nomadic ways. It will 
never be so long as the sun- and war-dances are permitted to continue, 
where the youthful mind. is harassed by the harangues of the old 
warriors, which recite deeds of daring (too often deeds of deviltiry), im- 
pressing the minds of the Indian youths with the fact that, to be re- 
spected in their various tribes, they must go and do likewise. It will 
never be, so long as we do not furnish work for these idle hands to do 
and teach them the business ways of civilized races. 

Here, then, we find cause sufficient to induce us to establish several 
propositions that we deem necessary to the solution of the Indian 
problem : 

1. To do away with the system of Indian agencies as they now exist. 

2. To abolish the position of Indian traders, and induce Indians 
to establish small stores in the midst of their own people. 

3. To put a stop to the heathenish dances which are the witches’- 
pots of all mischief. 

4. To furnish employment to the youths who are educated at the 
Indian schools. 


THE INDIAN AGENCY. 


The first of these propositions is of such a radical nature that we 
expect it will meet with strong opposition, and hence it will require 
some elaboration to define a system to take its place. 
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While we do not desire to offer any advice to those who have the 
power to make these changes, we, after long years of service in the 
Indian country, and brought in contact with the natives in times of 
war as well as of peace, cannot refrain from expressing an opinion as to 
what we deem necessities of the occasion. We have tried the agency 
system for many, many years. Has it accomplished the end desired? 
We have seen with our own eyes some of the evils which arise under 
that system. If we listen to the Indians these evils are varied, and 
have continued a long while. 

The power of the Indian agent is that of a king. His authority is 
supreme, because an Indian has no right of appeal. In other words, 
the Indian has no knowledge of our laws, and as a rule cannot express 
himself if he did have. Should he complain of injustice to an inter- 
preter, is not the latter the creature of the agent? And would he dare 
tell the agent that the agent was wrong, or press the complaints 
that might be made? Not at all; because the interpreter knows that 
there are others who would be only too glad to fill his place, and who 
would know how to keep their mouths shut. 

We do not pretend to say that any one of the agents would take 
advantage of his position in this way; but the situation exists. The 
Indian, therefore, goes on brooding over his troubles, deeming the fiat 
of the agent the law of the land, until the grievances are multiplied 
to such an extent that, as “ Little Wound” has said, “they thought by 
making a great noise the Great Father would hear of their suffering.” 
What, then, are the complaints which has caused them to “make a 
great noise” ? 

One of the chiefs says that he “was issued rations once a month, 
and it was only a small quantity; that it never lasted longer than two 
weeks; that their crops used to help them out very much, but for 
years the crops have failed, and now it is hard to live on what they 
receive; that they wanted to send word to the Great Father, and 
raised money enough among themselves to pay the railroad ‘fare and 
hotel bills for two Indians and an interpreter to go to Washington, but 
their agent would not let them do so.” Where, then, is the appeal, in 
such a case? 

Another chief said that “for over a year he had not been treated 
well, he thought, at Rosebud ; that four young men had been sent to 
Washington last year, and they told the Great Father a number of 
things he did not like; they wanted many changes made and would 
like to have the agency moved to a place nearer the Missouri River, 
where there was less water and timber than at its present location ; but 
the agent wanted it and these four young men wanted to be head chiefs ; 
that some half-breeds and the Indian police were helping them ; this 
was the reason he left Rosebud.” 

Another complaint is that “they used to have plows and wagons 
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and harness and many things to work with, but bad Indians talked to 
the agent, and he took those things away from the older Indians and 
gave them to his friends; that while they had those things they did 
their best to work ; twice in every three years their crops would almost 
surely fail; the rations were given every week, but there was not 
enough for more than two and a half days; then they were very 
hungry; for nine years this has been so; before that time there was 
enough, with what game they killed, for all the year; now there is no 
game in the hills, so they are very poor indeed; what little beef they 
got was not always good,—some of the steers are too young and some 
are too old and tough; they had been given many of those big-jawed 
(Texas) steers and some old bulls to eat ;- that white people wouldn’t 
have them, but anything seemed good enough for an Indian ; that they 
had been given two work-cattle, one cow, one mare, a plow, a wagon, 
and other things; the agency farmers often took them away and gave 
them to their friends,—Indians who try to make trouble and talk much, 
—not because they did not care properly for the things, but because 
they were not liked by the farmers ; sometimes the mare or one of the 
oxen would get hurt by no fault of the man, but the agent would put 
the man in the guard-house; that they tried to complain of these 
things to the agent; but he would not listen to them, and his police 
kept them out of the agency.” 

The Cheyenne River Indians complain that “rations were issued 
once a month, and were very small; that there was a little flour and 
beef every month, and sometimes there was a piece of bacon as big as 
one’s hand, but that was not regular; sometimes they received baking- 
powder and sometimes they didn’t; that the annuity goods were not as 
much as promised, and they never received them until late in the 
winter, when they should come early in the fall; that only about one . 
crop in every three is any good ; they didn’t like good agents changed ; 
that when they began to know a good man he was taken away ; they 
would rather have an officer of the army as an agent, because soldiers, 
when they are not fighting the Indians, always treat them well; that 
Indians are willing to work many ways, but the agent says they must 
farm, whether they know how or not; that the agent only lets his 
favorites among the Indians freight goods in from the railroads, and 
that does not give as many Indians a chance to work as would like to; 
that they want more wagons, more rations, more tools, and more ways 
to work ; that all white men are not farmers, even where the land is 
good and grows much ; that their land is not good; that many of them 
would like to enlist as soldiers; that there are one or two hundred 
Indians at Cheyenne River who want to be government soldiers.” 

A former commissioner connected with the Indian bureau, in an 
interview with a New York Herald correspondent, said “he laid the 
blame on the government and the incompetent men who have repre- 
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sented it in dealing with the aborigines. Those who were not incom- 
petent, he said, were worse, and generally retired with a fortune in two 
or three years after receiving their appointments. During the past few 
years, however, there has been little-or no chance to acquire wealth 
rapidly, and the only cause, the commissioner said, was because the 
Indians were destitute of wealth and have none to lose for the white 
men toacquire. The rations promised by the government were scanty, 
and the issue was often delayed for weeks at a time. 

“This last statement does not appear to mean very much; but 
when persons depend upon those rations for existence in lieu of game, 
and are compelled to go days without food, they can appreciate the In- 
dian’s condition, and not wonder that he hails with delight the belief 
that a messiah is coming to mitigate his hardships.” 

These citations are sufficient to show what we claim,—that the power 
of the agent is too great, and there is no intermediary between him 
and Washington. The authorities at Washington must rely on his 
statements alone for all matters concerning his agency. 

To remedy these defects we would propose—not to transfer the In- 
dian department to the army, but to require the army to issue all sup- 
plies to the Indians. This could be done by establishing numerous 
points of supply on each reservation, sensibly and equitably located in 
the midst of the best farming lands, and, instead of requiring Indians 
to come and go toa central point (as they have to do for all their goods 
to the agency) send their rations and goods to them once a month, in 
charge of an officer of the army, with an escort; in other words, dis- 
trict the Indians, and in this way disintegrate the tribe. For the 
purpose of transportation let the quartermaster at the post from which 
supplies are sent employ the Indians to do the hauling, Where the 
rations are issued once or twice each month at the agency, it keeps the 
Indians traveling backwards and forwards, some of them from a dis- 
tance of seventy-five miles away. Thus, if the Indians who lived so 
far started from home on the Ist of the month and traveled twenty- 
five miles a day, it would be the night of the 3d before they could 
reach the agency; say, then, that the rations were issued on the 4th ; 
they get a portion of the supplies for the month,—a little baking 
powder, less flour than they need, and more soap than they have any 
use for; on the 5th the miscellaneous issue still continues; on the 6th 
the beef is issued and killed, and by sundown it has been divided. 
Then comes the feast at night,—mutual visiting between the families, 
each one of whom has a “spread.” Indian hospitality is of a de- 
cidedly liberal nature, and there is food for the hungry so long as any 
is left. No matter how careful an Indian may desire to be with his 
rations, the ancient custom that food be placed before every visitor 
who enters a tepee amounts almost to law, and it is a law that is never 
violated. The visiting is kept up nearly the entire night, and is the 
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time for the orator to harangue his party and the factionist to retail his 
grievances, filling the minds of the youthful members with thoughts 
of discord. 

About the eighth of the month the Indians start to return, reaching 
their homes on the night of the tenth. If the rations are issued twice 
each month they would spend exactly five days at home and start again 
for the agency, thus consuming two-thirds of the month in getting 
their rations. Even where the supplies are only issued once a month, 
one-third of the time is lost by those who farm, while with the others 
the system gives direct encouragement to their nomadic habits, and 
a great deal of unnecessary wear and tear is imposed on the animals 
and wagons furnished them for farming purposes. 

This change of system need not disturb the present position of a civil 
Indian agent, who should be required to make his head-quarters at the 
nearest military post, and who could certify to the people who were 
entitled to rations and other supplies. But he should have nothing to 
do with the issue. His duties should be so defined as to require him 
to go about in the various districts and look after the welfare of the 
people, placing his white farmers among them wherever a community 
of the aborigines were cultivating the soil, and make his requisitions 
through the military quartermaster for supplies under the annuity law. 

The reason for this is that military men will not receive damaged 
goods, defective rations, or improper cattle; and in the event of dis- 
satisfaction in issues, the Indian knows as well as the white soldier 
that he can always appeal from the issuing officer to the post com- 
mander. The Indian has great respect for martial law, for however 
. severe it may be in its disciplinary methods, he knows it to be just and 
honest. It is quicker to feed him when he is hungry; it hasn’t so 
many slow processes by which to keep him out of his dues, or so 
many impracticable theories with which to tax his credulity while de- 
frauding him of his treaty rights. While this method might for a 
time induce a slight-conflict of authority among the officers of the 
government (which can be settled finally by the executive), it is far 
better that the conflict should occur among those of intelligence and 
understanding than between the ignorant Indian and the agent. Under 
this new arrangement the pay of the agent should not be less than two 
thousand dollars per annum. 


THE RIGHT OF APPEAL AND COURT OF JUSTICE. 


The commanding officer of each military post at which an Indian 
agent was located should be required to exercise a supervision over the 
Indians which the latter represents ; and it should be his duty to hear 
all complaints from the Indians, as well as suggestions from them or 
the agent relative to their general welfare. Give him power to inves- 
tigate the same, and let him forward the whole matter to Washington 
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through his superior commanders, in order that they might keep in- 
formed upon the subjects investigated. 

The post commander should also have power to establish an Indian 
Court of Justice, composed of three of the most prominent progressive 
men of the tribe (or if there are mixed tribes, at least one from each), 
to try all minor cases of infractions of disciplinary rules, or for dis- 
turbing the peace, and whose sentences should be carried out, if ap- 
proved, by the commanding officer, subject to appeal, however, to 
Washington. The Indian police at each agency would make all arrests 
on warrants issued by the Indian agent. 


TRADING ESTABLISHMENTS, 


A fund should be set apart to assist the educated Indians in estab- 
lishing stores, work-shops, etc., at the points where rations were author- 
ized to be issued, and where the Indians could trade, the owner of 
said store being required to return the value of the assistance rendered 
in money, skins, or produce, by instalments, until he was firmly estab- 
lished in his business. These stores and shops, being at the points for 
issuing supplies in farming districts, would soon attract families towards 
them, and eventually resolve into villages with all the concomitants of 
civilization. 

Why should a single Indian trader have the solitary privilege of 
importing goods to the reservation, to fix his own prices without com- 
petition, and, in his trade, not only to make the profits he desires on 
his goods, but be able from the fact of his position to determine what 
he will give the poor Indian for his or her products? We have known 
Indians to sell handsome bead-worked skins to traders for less money 
than the Indians had paid the same trader for the beads on the article. 
This, of course, was when the Indian was in need of something to eat. 
Indian traders’ stores are located at the agencies, and the concentration of 
everything at these points gathers about the agency the worst charac- 
ters of Indians, half-breeds, and others, and is the primary cause of 
half the troubles. 


THE DANCES. 


The earliest record of the world’s history shows that dances of 
various characters have been indulged in by all classes and conditions 
of people to celebrate occasions of general interest. The Indian tribes 
of North A’merica, therefore, are not alone in this respect. The sun- 
dance is for the purpose of making warriors, the war-dance is for the 
purpose of celebrating a victory, and the “ghost’”’-dance is said to be 
a religious observance. Then a dog-feast has its dance, and so on. 
The first of these dances is one of extreme barbarism, and is intended 
to inure the youthful candidate to the hardships which it is possible he 
may have to undergo as a warrior. He has to go through an ordeal 
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in the sun-dance, in order to become a warrior, from which every sol- 
dier in the army would shrink with terror if it were proposed to him . 
on the eve of enlistment. We have seen some of these hardy bucks 
plow through snow up to their knees with nothing but low moccasins 
on their feet, and nothing on their legs but flannel leggings; and when 
we realize that some of their wounded lay upon the “ Wounded-knee” 
battle-field for three days, in the midst of a terrible blizzard, we can 
readily conceive what the Indian is inured to. 

To break up these dances at once is more than the government can 
do. It would be like interfering with a white man’s religion. No 
greater strife has ever existed than that produced by religious wars. 
Therefore we urge that, wherever a sufficient number of families are 
located in a district (preferably at the point where rations are issued), 
there should be erected an amusement hall, and the Indians—particu- 
larly the educated—instructed in the harmless dances indulged in by 
white people. These would soon displace all others by their very 
novelty, and when it was thoroughly understood that a dance could 
always be given to celebrate some occasion, such as a festival, a wedding, 
or otherwise, the additional pleasure and comforts surrounding such 
pleasure would soon overbalance the,discomforts and rarities of the 
old worn-out dances of barbarians, 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE INDIAN, 


The old proverb that “Satan finds work for idle hands to do” is 
well illustrated in the present system of educating the Indian and then 
throwing him back upon the reservation with nothing todo. If they 
remain with their families and presume to lead a higher state of exist- 
ence, they are made the laughing-stock of the tribe; they are sneered 
at by the men and jeered by the squaws on account of their (to them) 
fastidiousness, until by sheer force of circumstances they are compelled 
to resume their nomadic life. The Indian boy who has been carefully 
trained at school tries to do something respectably profitable among 
white people, but in nine cases out of ten he fails, because he is not 
accustomed to the contact with civilization. While loafing around the 
agency, waiting for “something to turn up,” the suit of clothes in 
which he left the school-room wears out, and then comes the retrograde 
movement,—to the blanket and the breech-clout. He is a dangerous 
Indian. The hopes which once filled his heart have departed and bit- 
terness takes the place. It is a long road from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion, but a terribly short one from civilization to barbarism. 

Is it any better for the maiden? Educated as we have previously 
alluded to, her mind filled with the beauties of a higher state of exist- 
ence, she is suddenly thrown back upon her tribe to fill the place of 
“squaw” to some dirty, uncultured “buck” who is able to purchase 
her from her father for two or three ponies, and then lives a life of 
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debasement, the only accomplishment remaining with her being her 
ability to speak the language of those who tried to prepare her for a 
reputable existence. 

In the articles we have previously written we have urged that the 
government should at least organize two regiments of soldiers from 
these educated Indians, and attach them permanently to the regular 
army, where they could enlist and re-enlist until they accumulated suf- 
ficient money to go back to their reservations, take educated Indian 
girls for their wives, and locate homesteads, open stores, or raise cattle. 
The contact with civilization while in the ranks as soldiers would fit 
them to take care of themselves, and the habits of cleanliness forced 
upon them while serving the government would forever preclude the 
possibility of their returning to filth and squalor. 

That the Indian makes a good soldier in whatever capacity em- 
ployed is testified to by all officers who have had any service with them 
as such, by all agents who have had any experience in utilizing them 
as Indian police, and by the very training they have had from their 
youth. Why, then, should we not give them employment, when they 
and the old men of their tribes ask for it, and let them feel that they 
are part and parcel of the government? We do not’ mean that they 
should simply be “scouts” under the present law, which provides for 
their enlistment for six months only; but to make them bona fide 
regiments of the line, the same as the colored troops. Surely the 
native American element should be officially recognized in this way. 

All Indians cannot be turned into grangers. When we see the 
distaste that the American-born son of the civilized farmer has for the 
occupation of his father, can we wonder that the son of the red man 
(whose whole training has been to make a warrior of him) will not 
all of a sudden become the plodding tiller of the soil ? 

Senator Hawley has done his part by introducing the bill to add 
five thousand Indian soldiers to the army, while the Secretary of War 
is doing what he can under the present law in organizing companies of 
“scouts,” which may, in the event of the passage of Senator Hawley’s 
bill, be formed into battalions. Now, we call upon Congress to do the 
rest. 

Wiiuiam H. Powe 11, 
Major Twenty-second Infantry, U.S.A. 





GENERAL SHERMAN. 


In thinking over the death of General Sherman, one is apt to think it 
premature. He had passed the age allotted to man by the Psalmist, it is 
true, and that he was forty-one years old when the first gun of the Civil 
War was fired is also true ; but an expert, an examiner for assurance, for 
instance, looking at the man, and seeing his alert air, his spare, active 
form, his sanguine temperament, his temperate habits, his genial interest 
in everything which was going on in the world about him, would have 
said, “ Here is a man who will probably live to be very, very old.” 

Yet he is gone, to the sincere regret of the mourning people for 
whom he did so much. 

Is there a wear and tear in high command in military life which is © 
greater than among analogous cases in the navy? 

It would really seem so, for Sherman died at a greater age than any 
of the men who were in the very forefront, either in the late war or in 
that of 1812, so far as we can recall, while admirals live to be eighty 
and more, in quite respectable numbers. Porter, who died the day be- 
fore Sherman, was several years older, and Porter had had _responsibili- 
ties and anxieties enough, and climatic exposure in plenty. 

The writer had the honor of being a shipmate of General Sherman 
for several weeks in the winter of 1871-72, and in that space of time, 
on ship-board, one comes to know people better than in ten times the 
same period on shore. He was then starting on his European tour, 
accompanied by two aids,—the late Colonel Audenried and Lieutenant 
Fred. Grant,—the ship first going to Madeira, then to Cadiz, thence to 
Gibraltar, and up the Mediterranean, where the party left us. 

A considerable part of the passage to Madeira was made under sail. 
The general had, as a lieutenant, in the early California days, made a 
passage round Cape Horn, in a store-ship, and it was curious to re- 
mark how much his observant mind had retained of nautical matters 
after all those long and eventful years. The commonest, every-day 
events, even to making and reducing sail, found in him a most inter- 
ested observer. He seemed to identify himself with the ship, for the 
time being, and at the regular Sunday muster he turned out, sash and 
sword, and inspected the ship all over, in company with the admiral 
and captain. 
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Most affable and cordial in manner, he talked a great deal, and al- 
ways well, but very seldom about himself or his doings. Numerous 
were the cunningly-devised plans laid by the officers to get him to 
speak about his campaigns: they were almost always frustrated by the 
wily old soldier, who, with a smile, was apt to turn the conversation 
into a species of examination of his interlocutors, often upon their own 
service, and what lessons they had derived from it. 

We were in a fine, large, comfortable, old-fashioned steam-frigate, 
with a ship’s company of six hundred or so, and, once or twice during 
the smooth and quiet passage to Madeira, when the band was playing 
in the dog-watch, they gave us “ Marching through Georgia,” and, as 
it was the hour when the men sing in the gangways and on the fore- 
castle, they gave a chorus from lusty throats, which fairly made the old 
ship tremble. But Sherman did not like it. Most men would have 
been highly complimented ; but the thing was not repeated, as it was so 
evidently distasteful to our guest. He said he had “ been almost done to 
death with Georgia,” and that he sometimes hoped he never would hear 
the air again. It would be hard to tell how often he did hear it after 
that, especially when he got home again, and began to go to dinners 
and “ functions ” of all kinds. General Sherman had the remarkable and 
very enviable faculty, common to many great men, of being able to rec- 
ognize persons, and even recall names, at once. Twelve or more years 
after the cruise of which we have been speaking, the writer was or- 
dered to Washington, on duty, and, upon arriving there, went to the 
Ebbitt House, so well known to the army and navy. General Sher- 
man was then living there, and Admiral Rowan and other veteran 
officers, each with his table in the dining-room. On going into break- 
fast, on the morning after arrival, the writer saw the general at his 
table, and intended merely to bow as he passed, and reserve to another 
time the recalling himself to his memory, for in the intervening years 
he had seen thousands of people. 

But that would not do at all! Up he jumped, napkin in hand. 
“Why, , where did you come from? Didn’t know you were in 
Washington! Glad to see you! ‘You remind me of our pleasant 
cruise in the ” 

At that time he was seeing dozens of people every day, and 
dozens more in an unofficial way. Such a gift is very remarkable, 
and possessed by few. 

Once, during our sojourn on shipboard together, General Sherman 
remarked that the public event (next to some incident in California 
in his early days, the exact thing we do not remember) which gave 
him most real satisfaction and pleasure, was the bringing his army 
up Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington at the grand review at the 
end of the war. 

That wonderful army! Think of it! If a single pedestrian, in 
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times of profound peace, were to accomplish such a journey, and arrive 
in good condition, it would be considered a great feat. But, for an 
army, horse, foot, and artillery, to accomplish such a march, with the 
incidents of rain, flood, and battle (and not only to have fought, but to 
have received the surrender of a hostile army, by the way), and then to 
turn up in the streets of Washington, completely fit for anything, and 
striding along with that swinging, nervous step only acquired by 
veterans, tanned and stained, but in splendid condition physically, it 
was, indeed, a sight to be remembered forever by those who were for- 
tunate enough to witness it. It is believed that there is no march on 
record of equal length, and under similar circumstances, where a whole 
army arrived, compact and able, and actually in better marching and 
fighting condition than when they started. 

Those who marched “from Atlanta to the sea,” and from the sea 
to Washington, may well be proud of it; and they, before all others, 
recognize, as no one else so well can, the ability of the master-mind 


which led them. 
E. SHIPPEN. 
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OF 1856-57. 


(Continued from page 268.) 
CHAPTER XII. 


THE SPRING CAMPAIGN—ENTRANCE INTO SALT LAKE CITY— 
CAMP FLOYD. 


WE left the army at Fort Bridger and Camp Scott, passing the winter 
in hard work and preparation for the spring campaign. But spring 
did not open early. Violent wind and snow-storms occurred all 
through March and April, and even up to the latter part of May. 
Still, under the ceaseless and vigilant care of Colonel Cooke, the ani- 
mals continued to find grass, and to grow strong and healthy again. A 
number were stolen by Mormon detachments from time to time, and 
some few died. A few teamsters were also captured by the Mormons 
and lodged in Salt Lake City jail. In March the camp was shifted 
a few miles. Several wagon-trains of supplies were, by the aid of 
escorts, sent from the camp, brought from Fort Laramie, and a number 
of Indian horses were bought at various times. Surveying parties 
were sent out, as the weather permitted, to explore and locate new 
roads between Laramie and Bridger, and from Bridger towards Salt 
Lake Valley. In April} the draught animals having recovered suffi- 
ciently in strength, the command was relieved from the arduous duty 
of hauling the fire-wood by hand, but there were several occasions 
in camp when the storms lasted for days and were so severe that no 
wood could be cut or hauled, and no fires were allowed except in the 
hospitals and kitchens. 

Word came of Marcy’s success, and later on the news of re-enforce- 
ments for the army. The mails were often weeks in coming. To- 
wards June, however, everything in and about camp woke to much 
more and a different life. Notwithstanding the news of the peace 
commissioners and the President’s proclamation, and Governor Cum- 
mings’s report that the Mormons had submitted, they still occupied 
parts of Echo Cafion, still had parties of armed men continually on 
the watch, and the spirit manifested was so ugly that the army did not 
doubt but that the caution and war-like measures hitherto taken should 
be continued. On June 3 word was received that Marcy’s train and 
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the escort under Colonel Loring had crossed the North Platte, May 
27, about two hundred and twenty-five miles from Bridger. He was 
marching at the rate of twenty miles a day, which would bring him to 
the camp about June 8. The supply-trains from Fort Laramie and 
the battalion under Colonel Hoffman having arrived on the 8th, and 
Loring and Marcy on the 7th, on the 11th, Johnston issued the follow- 
ing order: 


‘‘ GENERAL ORDERS, No. 28. 
‘¢ HEAD-QUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF UTAH, 


‘¢Camp Scort, U. T., June 11, 1858. 

‘“‘ The troops will march from this camp in three divisions, on as many consecu- 
tive days, commencing with the First Division, and moving in the order of their 
numbers. 

‘“‘Special instructions with regard to advance, flank, and rear guards will be 
given immediately after the execution of the preliminary movements herein 
directed. The following will be the order of march, subject to an additional 
change on leaving Muddy Creek : 

“First Division, composed of the Second Dragoons, Phelps’s battery, and the 
volunteer battalion, to advance to the Muddy and await the arrival of the Second 
Division. 

‘Second Division, composed of the Fifth Infantry, Reno’s battery, and Com- 
pany B, Seventh Infantry. 

‘Third Division, composed of the Tenth Infantry, and Colonel Loring’s bat- 
talion of three companies, mounted riflemen, and one company Third Infantry. 
The morning after arrival on the Muddy of the Second Division, the First and 
Second Divisions (Reno’s battery and B Company, Seventh Infantry, excepted), 
forming one division, will continue the march. 

‘« Reno’s battery, Company B, Seventh Infantry, and the Third Division, now 
constituting the Second, will continue the march on the second day. 

‘The head-quarters will be with the Second Division as far as the Muddy; 
beyond that with the advance. 

‘‘ By order of, etc., etc.’’ 


The following is the order relating to the advance-guards, etc. It 
is dated, as the other one, but marked “ Confidential.” 


“T, An advanced-guard and reconnoitring party, of one squadron of dragoons, 
will, on the day of marching, be sent by Lieutenant-Colonel Cooke beyond the 
Muddy as far as the Mineral Springs,—to return to his camp the same day, leaving 
a picket at the springs. The day after arriving on the Muddy, Colonel Cooke will 
send a squadron to Bear River. The squadron will return to Sulphur Springs, to 
bivouac, leaving a picket on Bear River. 

“II. The First Division will march from the Muddy on the 15th instant in 
the following order : ; 

‘The advanced-guard,—Colonel Cooke commanding,—consisting of three 
companies, Second Dragoons, one section of Phelps’s battery, and two companies 
Fifth Infantry, to march at 6 a.m. (The pioneers and the wagon with tools will 
accompany the advanced guard. 

“The main body—Second Dragoons, Fifth Infantry, volunteers, Phelps’s 
battery—to march at 6.30 A.M. 

‘‘The trains will follow in the order in which the commands march,—head- 
quarters’ train leading. 

“‘III. The Second Division will leave the Muddy on the 16th instant,—Com- 
pany B, Seventh Infantry, rejoining Colonel Loring. 
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“TV. Commanders of divisions will regulate the guard for the trains, both on 
the flank and rear. 

““V. The marches will be from hence to the Muddy (eleven miles), from the 
Muddy to Bear River (nineteen miles), where the whole will be united, and de- 
tachments join their proper commands. 

“ By order of, etc.” 


These orders are given more for the benefit of the military student, 
but the general reader, by examining the map, can readily see their 
wisdom and excellence, and trace the entire march of the army. On 
June 14, pursuant to the request of the peace commissioners, Johnston 
issued the following proclamation : 


“TO THE PEOPLE OF UTAH. 


“The Commissioners of the United States, deputed by the President to urge 
upon the people of this Territory the necessity of obedience to the constitution and 
laws, as enjoined by his proclamation, have this day informed me that there will be 
no obstruction to the administration and execution of the laws of the Federal gov- 
ernment, nor any opposition on the part of the people of this Territory to the mili- 
tary force of the government in the execution of their orders. I, therefore, feel it 
incumbent on me, and have great satisfaction in doing so, to assure those citizens 
of the Territory, who, I learn, apprehend from the army ill treatment, that no per- 
son whatever will be in anywise interfered with or molested in his person or rights, 
or in the peaceful pursuit of his avocations; and, should protection be needed, that 
they will find the army (always faithful to the obligations of duty) as ready now to 
assist and protect them as it was to oppress them while it was believed they were 


resisting the laws of their government. 
‘«(Signed), A. 8. JoHNsTon, 


“‘ Brevet Brigadier-General, Commanding.” 


According to the programme, the command reached Bear River on 
the 16th; on the 20th they encamped on Red Fork of Weber River ; 
on the 25th, between Big and Little Mountain, right in the heart of 
the cafions defended by the Mormons. But these latter had all retired, 
and, with the exception of a few curious individuals, the command saw 
no strange faces till after they had passed the Jordan and settled down 
in Camp Floyd. On the 25th, Johnston issued the following order to 


the command : 


“GENERAL ORDERS, No. 82, 

‘‘ That the reputation of this army for good order and discipline may not suffer 
from the acts of evil-disposed persons, commanders of regiments and corps will 
order that to-morrow no person be permitted to leave the ranks except in case of 
absolute necessity, and when passing through Great Salt Lake City and its suburbs 
they will take the necessary precautions to prevent any one belonging to their com- 
mand leaving the city. Quartermasters and commissaries will take care that their 
respective employés prevent their herds from trespassing on the fields, and the 
provost-marshal will warn the followers and retainers of the army not to violate the 
spirit of this order, and so station his force as to prevent all persons so offending. 

‘« By order of Brevet Brigadier-General A. 8S. JoHNsTON.”’ 


The next day, the 26th, Salt Lake City was reached, and a strange 
entry it was. The people, by the order of the church leaders, had re- 
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moved the furniture of their houses and all movable articles, and filled 
the interior of the houses with straw and combustible materials to 
set fire to the town. They had fled the town, and gone into the lower 
parts of the valley, or up into the mountains, 

Brigham stated to the peace commissioners that the people would 
burn the town before they would allow the troops to enter. He after- 
wards modified this by saying he had persuaded them not to do that, 
and that they would not, provided the troops did not molest them or 
their property. But the truth of the matter was that there was in 
Brigham’s mind and the minds of the greater part of the people, no 
intention to burn their property, and their action and talk was all mere 
bluster. Their gardens were left intact, and had they intended to destroy 
the town they surely would not have left ripening fruit and vegetables 
for the delectation of the hated invaders. In two or three days after, 
Brigham returned to the city, and within a week all his flock followed 
him. The troops passed through, however, in military array, with 
flags flying and music sounding. The utmost order and discipline was 
observed. But the streets were deserted, and the city was silent and 
still. A few Gentiles had ventured out, and also one or two Mormons, 
who could not move, but had been left by Brigham to watch, were the 
only inhabitants seen. And they went about their work, and did not 
even glance at the troops. It was to them as though nothing unusual 
was going on, but that troops and armies were affairs of every day. One 
officer of the Seventh Infantry did see an old Mormon hag leaning 
against the gate and watching the troops with some interest on her 
parchment face. Riding up to her, he touched his cap politely and 
asked if she would let him have a dipper or gourd to take a drink out 
of the stream running down the sides of the street. Looking at him 
with an intense hatred, she replied, loudly, “ No; get down on all fours, 
like a beast, and drink.” He touched his hat again politely, thanked 
her, and rodeon. That night the troops encamped outside the city, but 
near it. That same day a board of officers, consisting of Brevet Col- 
onel C. T. Smith, Captain Marcy, and Captain John Newton, corps 
of engineers, were sent on ahead, under escort of one company of in- 
fantry and one section of artillery, to examine the valley, and select 
a position for the permanent camp or station. 

On the 28th the command encamped on West Creek, and remained 
there till after July 4. On July 7 we find them at Utah Lake, and 
the next day the First Division reached Camp Floyd, the ground se- 
lected for the permanent station. This position was about forty miles 
south of Salt Lake City, and in a good grazing country. Ina week all 
were comfortably in camp, and had begun the erection of permanent 
quarters. The volunteer battalion was mustered out, those desiring 
were discharged at Camp Floyd, and hired as teamsters or wood- 


choppers, etc.; others allowed to purchase arms and equipment at 
Vou. V. N.S.—No. 4. 23 
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government price, if they intended going towards California. But the 
majority, wishing to return to the States, were ordered to march to 
Leavenworth, in order that they might have transportation and rations, 
and were paid off and discharged at that point. On July 19 the three 
companies of mounted riflemen and one company of Third Infantry, 
under command of Colonel Loring, were ordered back to New Mexico. 
They returned by a different route from that which they had come, 
going down the west side of Utah Lake to Salt Creek, from thence 
southeasterly to Green River, Blue River, and Grand River, crossing 
the latter to the Sawatch Mountains, passing into the valley of the 
San Luis, on the head-waters of the Rio Grande, down that to Costilla 
Creek, thence to Taos, then across the mountain to Fort Union. Two 
companies of the Seventh Infantry, and one of the Sixth, and two 
more companies of dragoons joined at Camp Floyd about July 12. 
The camp was during the summer put in a condition to afford a per- 
manent stopping-place for a large garrison, and indeed a large 
garrison was maintained there till 1861, and were during that time not 
only the conservators and guardians of peace, but also the means of 
bringing great wealth to the Territory. Here we will leave the army, 
and end our story with the congratulatory order of the general-in- 
chief. 


‘¢ GENERAL OrnpDERS, No. 19. 
‘‘ HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 


West Point, N. Y., August 10, 1858. 

‘The general-in-chief, learning of the arrival of the troops under Brevet Briga- 
dier-General Johnston at their destination in the Salt Lake country, after their de- 
tention in the valley of Green River during the last winter, takes occasion to com- 
mend them in General Orders—as he has already done through their commander— 
for their exemplary conduct under the trying circumstances in which they have 
been placed. : 

‘“‘ Detained, after a long and wearisome march of over a thousand miles, by 
causes over which their commander had no control, in a most barren and inhos- 
pitable region; subjected—by the rigors of the season, which destroyed or para- 
lyzed their draught animals—to toils of no ordinary nature; and, on account of 
the destruction of part of their supplies, obliged to labor with insufficient clothing, 
indifferent and often restricted rations of food, this fine body of men, instead of 
giving way to insubordination, irregularities, or murmurs even, went on improving 
in discipline and instruction, and discharging their accumulating duties with the 
utmost alacrity and cheerfulness ; and, at the order of their commander, not showing 
the inhabitants of Salt Lake Valley, as they passed through their settlements, 
either by act, word, or gesture, that they had recently stood towards them in a 
hostile attitude. 

‘‘The march—in the depths of winter—of Lieutenant-Colonel (now Colonel) 
P. St. George Cooke, commanding the Second Dragoons, from Fort Laramie, 
through the South Pass to Green River; and that of Captain R. B. Marcy, Fifth 
Infantry, from Camp Scott, over the mountains, to New Mexico, deserve, as they 
have already received, special commendation. 

‘“‘Brevet Brigadier-General Johnston has had the honor to be supported by 
officers of great intelligence, zeal, and experience. Yet it is not to be doubted 
that to his own high soldierly qualities, untiring exertions, tact, and sound judg- 
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ment, the credit for the condition and high tone of his army is pre-eminently 


due. 
; ‘‘ By command of Brevet Lieutenant-General Scott. 
‘Irvin McDowE LL, 
“ Assistant Adjutant-General.,”? 


NOTES. 


Although this is but a plain narrative of facts, it is not out of 
place to set right before the public any mistaken ideas that may have 
crept into the reading mind, owing to certain misconceptions which 
had free and public run, at the time of this expedition, in the news- 
papers. We have stated before that this expedition was originally 
planned by the Administration as a means of getting out of certain 
political troubles. It follows, therefore, that all connected with it were 
more or less open to criticism. Johnston as commander certainly had 
his full share, and it is to the criticisms on his military record of the 
expedition that we propose to turn our attention. 

Johnston was censured by his critics for remaining motionless at 
Fort Bridger for eight months of the year, during which time it was 
that the President sent out Kane and the peace commissioners. It was 
claimed that had he pushed on, he could have forced the cafions, taken 
Salt Lake City, united there, and dictated a peace that would forever 
have broken up Mormonism in the United States. The War Depart- 
ment also was condemned for detaining the troops in Kansas during 
the summer. Now, the facts are, first, that the Mormon expedition was 
solely, on the part of the Administration, originally a political move. 
It was necessary to put down freedom in Kansas, said the Administra- 
tion. Harney is the man for that, but if Harney stays there the 
public will know what is going on. So we will get up this big scare 
in Utah, and let Harney command it. But Harney, who was not 
averse to political aspirations, had no desire to leave Kansas and go 
out to Utah, where he could see ahead of him no glory, nothing but 
hard work, and perhaps defeat. So by the aid of friends his orders were 
changed. But it took time to do this, so the expedition had to be de- 
layed. Therefore, we state that the delay of the troops in Kansas, 
during the summer, was not justly chargeable to the War Department, 
but to Harney, who had through his friends influence enough to retard 
War Department orders. That the expedition started too late there is 
no doubt. Had it arrived at South Pass early in September, it would 
have met the Mormons, had they stood up to fight, as their temper in- 
dicated at that time, early in October. Against a consolidated mass of 
regular troops, twice and thrice the number of the Mormon nation 
would have been of no avail. One single battle would have ended the 
matter,—the Mormons would either have given up completely or fled 
to the mountains to be hunted like wild beasts and exterminated. 

Now, Johnston could not be held responsible for the organization 
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of his army, for he had nothing to do with that. This organization 
was defective, as was shown by the absence of cavalry and the unpro- 
tected state of the trains at first. But Harney had been warned by 
the War Department on this point, and he must be held accountable 
for not heeding the warning. The result was that trains were burned, 
animals stampeded, and troops harassed by the enemy, and it was in 
this condition they were when Johnston, fifteen hundred miles away, 
was ordered to command them. MHurrying as fast as he could travel, 
he arrived in October at the seat of operations, and found a greater 
enemy than the Mormons to fight,—King Winter and his hosts. The 
travel then of either man or beast through cafions was impracticable. 
The Mormons had fortified the cafion, and would no longer risk a 
pitched battle. Had they done so, Johnston would quickly have pushed 
forward and settled the vexed question for once and all. But it was 
useless to fight a foe aided by hills, snows, ice, and all nature generally. 
It was more important to save his own army from starvation and cold, 
and this he set about doing, and succeeded. The army had to be sub- 
sisted. Subsistence had all given out, and he could go no farther with 
his few broken-down and starving draught animals. When he stopped, 
therefore, the army and the honor of the country were not in peril, 
and the second fault of the government then became patent. It was 
for the government to wait till the army should march again, before it 
should act. But this it did not do, and by sending out Kane and the 
peace commissioners, and settling only one phase of the question, the 
result was that Mormonism remains to this day, a blot on the nation’s 
escutcheon. The error committed was the mistaken compromise offered 
to and accepted by the Mormons. No army was ever better prepared 
than Johnston’s, in the spring of 1858, to put down rebellion or up- 
hold the laws of the country, and none have ever been more shame- 
fully tricked, and borne humiliation with a more soldierly courage. 
The government determined early in January, 1858, to send out large 
re-enforcements, and General Scott had intended to go in person to the 
Pacific coast, and from there with the troops at his command enter the 
Salt Lake Valley from the west. But the actual condition of affairs 
becoming known, he changed his intention and sent to General John- 
ston renewed assurances of his confidence in him. On April 10, John- 
ston was brevetted a brigadier-general, yet five days after, two general 
officers, who both ranked him, were sent to supersede him. It is not 
difficult to trace the origin of this rebuke to Johnston, if, as is supposed, 
Colonel Kane, the peace delegate, were really in the employ of the 
Mormons. However it may be, Johnston was too good a soldier to 
remonstrate or show feeling, and the death of General Smith and with- 
drawal of Harney again placed him in command of the Department 
of Utah. W. R. Hamixton, M.&., 
Lieutenant U.S.A. 
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‘¢ ¢The moon looks down on old Cro’ nest, 
She mellows the shades on his shaggy breast, 
And seems——’ ”’ 


“Yrs, old fellow, that’s true, there’s the moon and Cro’ nest and 
the ‘silver cone on the wave below,’ but isn’t that aforesaid quotation 
just a little hackneyed? Remember, my dear Archer, the occasions, 
not few, on which you must have gotten it off yourself, in such a night 
as this,—forgive me, do, and imagine, if you can, the thousands of times 
it has been gotten off by callow youths and tender maidens from this 
very piazza. Jove! just think, mathematically computed e 

“That will do, Mac; I’m nipped in the bud and will offend no more, 
even if the moon shimmering on the water yonder lighten all the hid- 
den poetry within my soul,” was the laughing answer. 

The piazza alluded to was that surrounding the old Post Hotel at 
West Point; the two friends leaning against the railing, brother 
officers and classmates of some half-dozen years back. They had been 
chums through their four years of cadet life and the friendship was a 
close one. A guitar was heard from a group at the farther end of the 
piazza, disconnected chords and a subdued: humming. 

“You are evidently wanted there, Jack,” said McLaren; “they 
know that will fetch you.” 

“ Well, we'll wait and see,” said Archer, laughing, and the next 
moment his name was called. 

“That’s the penalty one pays for being popular,” murmured 
McLaren, pulling at his dark moustache, but following his friend not 
unwillingly, for to hear John Archer sing was compensation for being 
deprived of his undistributed self. 

McLaren, or Mac, as he was called by his intimates, had been at the 
Point on duty for four years, and surely no young, good-looking, un- 
married second lieutenant could be more popular, and he knew it too. 

John Archer, on furlough, was spending a few of his precious days 
with officer friends, and Damon and Pythias were again together. Archer 
possessed most of the qualities which attract both men and women. 
He was not a hero to be worshiped, nor an Apollo to languish over, 
though he was manly as a soldier should be and undeniably handsome. 
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Then, too, he had a charm of speech and manner which were as natural 
to him as the Southern air he had breathed in his boyhood. Just now, 
the first of July, when the number of officers was small, his presence 
was hailed with joy. The mess, of course, had been broken up and the 
bachelor officers went to the hotel for their meals, except when they 
found favor and hospitality with the ladies at the Post. The June tide 
of visitors that floods the Point during graduation week had ebbed and 
the second influx had not yet come. In the mean time, however, the 
hotel was not empty ; the cadet season had begun. 

“ Now then, Archer, you can’t refuse us on such a glorious night?” 
This from the group the two men had joined. 

“Nor will I, Captain Anderson,” readily replied Archer, accepting 
the guitar from his superior officer. ‘ Mac here won’t let me quote 
poetry, so I’m willing to take my revenge.” 

“ And charm his ears and ours,” returned Captain Anderson. 

“ And fairer ones, too, perhaps, eh, Norton?” added a tall cavalry- 
man, throwing away his cigar and settling himself comfortably. 

The young fellow thus addressed, a new graduate, laughed good- 
naturedly. “Oh, my star reached its zenith last camp and set some 
two weeks back.” 

“T fear Miss Lawrence is fickle,” put in McLaren. ‘“ What’s the 
matter, John?” to Archer, who in tuning the guitar had snapped a 
string. “Strings feel the heat ?” 

“Pray, who may this divinity be?” asked Archer, lightly, disre- 
garding the question. 

“Last summer,” continued McLaren, “Norton would have told 
you that Miss Lawrence was the most charming girl, the prettiest © 
dancer, and the belle par excellence of the Post. Ah me! we've all 
been through first class camp.” 

“ And I still say the same,” answered Norton. “ The fact that I’ve 
doffed the cadet gray with the buttons’ flashing gleam detracts in no 
way from Miss Lawrence’s powers of fascination. But she is emphat- 
ically a ‘ cadet girl,’ and I now have donned the army-blue, so farewell 
to my greatness. At the present moment Miss Lawrence is leaning on 
agray arm. They started for camp some time ago.” And now the 
guitar was tuned, and after a short prelude Archer began. Song after 
song he sang, sweet melodies of the South, gay airs with a chorus in 
which the others joined, till finally he dropped into the dainty German 
lieder which he loved and sang the best. 

A woman of the world twice his years had once said to Archer, 
coming forward with outstretched hands as he finished a song sweeter 
than all others, “ Ah, if I were twenty!” And indeed the young man 
had sung his way into the hearts of many and left there strains of 
music which seemed to have been awakened to echo forever. He was 
an artist in his way, and his songs were a part of him. 
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There was no one else on the piazza except two ladies who had 


come out a little while ago and sat in the farther corner. They seemed . 


to be strangers and were very quiet, evidently listening with musical 
appreciation, as who could help it who had asoul! One of them, all 
in white, sat slightly turned from the group and partly in shadow, but 
two or three times she looked carelessly over her shoulder with a grace- 
ful turn of the head, and those who caught the motion saw in the full 
moonlight that the face was young and lovely. 

“ A new arrival,” thought McLaren, and with his cap tipped down 
he watched. By degrees an idea formed in his mind, took root, and, as 
the girl turned again, blossomed into full conviction. He glanced at 
Archer, who appeared to have forgotten every presence, and who, with 
his head thrown slightly back and his gaze fastened on the silver misted 
hills, seemed to be weaving into melody the beauty of the night. 

His brown eyes shown darker still in the moonlight, and his fair 
hair, pushed back with his cap, gave him his boyish look of a few years 
ago. A half-sad expression stole over his face, and, changing his accom- 
paniment to a rhythmic ripple, he sang very softly a song unsung for 
years, a little German lied of love and parting. His voice lingered 
carressingly on the refrain, “ Liebchen, ade, scheiden thut weh.” As 
the last note fainted on the air there was a slight rustle at the end of 
the piazza, and the girl in white flitted quickly round the house, followed 
more slowly by her companion. McLaren noticed the departure, quiet 
as it was, and felt surer than ever of his first-received impression. And 
now Archer rose, and all knew there would be no more music. 

“You have given us great pleasure, Archer,” said Captain Ander- 
son, heartily. “I for one shall not soon forget this evening ; it is one to 
be remembered.” 

“ And I,” returned the young man, “shall certainly never forget it 
if I have given you so great pleasure.” And he never did. 

“ Jack, old man,” said McLaren, “ it’s not late, and I have a call to 
make at the south end of quarters. Come along and I’ll introduce you 
to the jolliest little woman in the Post.” 

“ And her fair guest,” ventured Norton. 

Archer agreed to the proposition ; the two friends said good-night. 
They took their way across the grassy plain, fresh and smooth and 
velvety as it always is, Archer carrying his guitar, now encased in 
green flannel, and which he was to leave at their quarters on the way. 
He loved this instrument ; it had been his mother’s, who gave it to him 
when he left home to report at West Point. Many were the hours it 
had cheered him in barracks when “ Math.” and “ Phil.” did not press 
too heavily, or on summer nights in camp, with the fellows gathered 
round him. 

“ That’s a lovable fellow,” said Mr. Ormsby, the tall cavalryman, 
as the two officers left. 
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“You mean Archer?” said Captain Anderson. “ Yes, that’s the 
word ; he’s lovable and he’s a fine fellow too. I’ve always known the 
family : lovely woman, his mother, and his father is a true type of the 
Southern gentleman.” 

“He’s evidently a favorite with the ladies,” went on Norton, 
“judging from the look of things last evening.” 

“Qh,” said Captain Anderson, with a laugh, “that’s the natural 
consequence of the boy’s devotion of manner to every woman he meets, 
whether she’s young or not. Any one who didn’t know him might 
accuse him of being in love with half a dozen different girls at a time. 
It’s his way, and a charming one it is too. But for all that,” con- 
tinued the captain, “ he’s a fine fellow, and true as steel. Lucky the 
girl who wins him.” 

“T thought he was engaged,” said Mr. Ormsby. 

“There was something of the kind,” answered Captain Anderson. 
* Seems to me I heard,—well, the fact is, I don’t know much about it.” 

Then the talk fell on other things. 

“The old building is really going,” said Norton; “they’ve done 
quite some work in demolishing.” 

“Tt’s really been unfit for some time,” said Captain Anderson ; “ yet, 
ugly and prosaic as it is, I almost feel sorry to see it go. Many as- 
sociations will go with it. But it has served a full half-century. May 
the new Academic educate as many heroes within its walls as this old 
one has done!” 


ae 


Across the plain the two friends were walking in silence. The 
spirit of quiet seemed to have fallen upon them, but these two knew 
each other so well that speech was not always necessary, each following 
out the other’s train of thought with the aid of a spoken word now | 
and again. McLaren knew what was coming and waited. Finally 
Archer said,— 

“This Miss Lawrence they were speaking of, Mac, is it——~” 

“No, old fellow, she is not the same, nor, so far as I know, is she 
any relation. Miss Kitty was here for the first time a year ago, and 
victimized Norton last camp.” 

Archer drew a long breath. “I thought it possible, you know. She 
was very young then, and there was nothing so unlikely in it.” 

“No, of course not.” Then, after a pause, “ What was the trouble 
between you, Jack? I never understood what separated you.” 

“ And I do not now, Mac, after six years. I only know that some- 
thing came between us,—a cloud. that shut out daylight for many long 
days.” 

“ But could she give no reason for this? It seems strange, she 
was so devoted to you.” 
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“T know nothing of what caused the change; surely she loved me. 


Her letters stopped all at once. I wrote again and again, imploring . 


for some explanation ; not a line came. I’ve never seen her since.” 

Archer’s voice grew husky ; the feelings lulled into quiet through 
these years had been awakened to-night. The mere mention of a name, 
to him inseparably connected with this place, had laid bare a train 
of memories that brought the past with painful distinctness before 
him. 

“Did you try to see her?” asked Mac. 

“Yes, I got a short leave; she was away from home. Soon after, 
I received her engagement ring and a line asking for the key to the 
bracelet I had locked on her arm.” 

“It seems unaccountable to me,” said McLaren. “Of course en- 
gagements are made and broken every day, but it was unlike her to 
change so utterly without giving the shadow of an explanation. Who 
knows? it may come all right yet.” 

“ After all these years? No, Mac; I hope she has forgotten me, as 
I have tried to forget her.” 

“But she has not forgotten,” thought McLaren; “she certainly 
recognized him a while ago. Why did she leave so suddenly after 
that song? Was it annoyance, or does she care? I’Jl not tell him 
to-night. I had no idea he felt it so much after all this.” 

“T’ll call here some other time, Mac; I’ll not go in with you now,” 
said Archer, as they reached the Reese’s gate. 

“ All right, my boy, take possession of the fort; I’ll join you be- 
fore long.” 

The Reese’s was a popular house, and McLaren was a special favorite 
with little Mrs. Reese. But just now the attraction was the “ fair 
guest” hinted at by Norton, which fact Mac had made rather evident, 
thereby causing Mrs. Reese immense satisfaction. 

This evening, Miss Ruth Girton, looking her prettiest, was quite in 
the mood to receive as her just due full measure of devotion from the 
dashing cavalryman. But there seemed to be something the matter ; 
he had never been so indifferent, and, finally, in the midst of a most 
thrilling story, Miss Girton stopped suddenly and exclaimed, “ You 
don’t look one bit interested and haven’t heard one word! I’m going 
to talk to Mr. Lester.” And in spite of McLaren’s earnest entreaties, 
the girl, from mere pique, beamed upon the tiresome but delighted 
Lester the rest of the evening. 

Then Mrs. Reese came to the rescue: “ I’m going to scold you ; your 
friend has been here three days and you’ve not brought him here yet.” 

“Qh, come now, Mrs. Reese, three days! Jack got here late Tues- 
day evening.” 

“ And this is Thursday; but we won’t quarrel. What I want to 
say is this. I’m going to have some people here to-morrow evening ; 
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you'll find a note from me when you get back. Be sure to come and 
bring Mr. Archer.” 

“T answer for both of us.” 

“ Kitty Lawrence has consented to forego cadets for one evening, 
so she’s coming; and she’s promised me a charming addition in her 
cousin.” 

“ Her cousin !” 

“Yes, she only arrived this evening; so you don’t know her, nor 
doI. But I’m going to call to-morrow morning. Kitty says she’s 
musical and plays superbly.” 

“ What’s her name?” asked McLaren, through whose mind was 
flashing the light of possibilities. 

“ Lawrence— Margaret Lawrence.” 

McLaren was a quick thinker; his course was decided upon. 
They were at the end of the room, apart from the others. 

“Mrs. Reese,” he said, abruptly, “you are a true friend, aren’t 
you?” 

“T hope so,” answered the little woman, somewhat puzzled. 

“ And you are interested in love-affairs, and all that sort of thing, 
aren’t you?” he went on, earnestly. 

Mrs, Reese thought she understood, and glanced at Ruth in the bay 
window, and then sympathetically at her favorite. 

“Of course, my dear fellow, you may trust me.” 

“Tt’s not a case of ‘John Alden,’ but of John Archer, and the 
thing is rather reversed, do you see?” 

“ Perfectly,” she nodded, though she didn’t in the least. 

“ Well, this is my idea, if you will help me. Promise me your 
allegiance, and, above all, secrecy.” And they talked for some time. 

“ That’s perfect,” cried Mrs. Reese. “ Whataschemer you are! I'll - 
call the first thing in the morning, and if she accepts I’ll send you a 
line. Oh, of course, I shall carelessly mention Mr. Archer’s name, 
with two or three others.” 

“ And I shall take care,” said McLaren, “ that John knows nothing 
till just as he’s coming.” 

“ Don’t come too awfully early, for she should be here first.” 

“ And of course,” put in Mac, “there will have to be an introduc- 
tion, which you will make.” 

“Oh, trust me,” answered Mrs. Reese; “ I’m interested in the con- 
tinuation of the romance.” 


II. 


We are glad at times to be free from our dearest friend, however 
strong the bond between us. There is a wish to escape from another 
self, a fellow-creature too closely identified with our own personality. 
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Archer felt this as he mechanically walked on in the same direction. 


When he reached the guard-gate, which in former times had meant to | 


him, “Thus far shalt thou go and no farther,” he turned, as in his 
cadet days, so strong is the force of habit, and wandered back towards 
the plain. 

Archer had had sweethearts many in his Southern home during his 
early days of boyish romance. But this was different. His love for Mar- 
garet Lawrence had come with his manhood and grown into it. Time 
had dulled the keen edge of his pain and made it bearable, but the wound 
had been deep, and it still quivered when touched. ° “ It belongs to by- 
gone days,” he thought, resolutely pulling himself together, “and there 
it shall rest.” But to-night it would not rest ; the familiar moonlighted 
scene appealed too strongly to his sentiment and imagination, and soon 
he was drifting back upon the tide of memory. He had nearly reached 
the corner where stood the brown, square pile of the old “ Academic.” 
The work of tearing down had begun, for government had generously 
recognized the long-felt need of its great school, and from the ruins of 
the old building, which had served its time like a faithful soldier, was 
to rise a new Academic. 

If there be a place in the world where all things are done with 
system and order, it is at West Point ; but that day, whether by accident 
or design is not known, a ladder had been left standing at the side right 
against the iron balustrade. A fancy seized Archer, a desire to stand 
once again within these walls, and in another moment he had lightly 
climbed the ladder and stood on the stone balcony. The doors were 
closed, but not locked. He pushed one open and walked into the hall, 
letting in streams of moonlight that threw into deeper shadow the 
corridor beyond. His footfalls sounded strangely loud to him in the 
utter stillness of the place; a sudden feeling of intense loneliness came 
over him; he had never before been alone in this building. He went 
back and leaned against one of the granite pillars, resting his guitar 
against the railing. To the right he could see the river, gleaming 
like a broad band of silver at the foot of the encircling hills. Two 
or three sail-boats were slipping lazily along, like great white birds 
wing-weary. ‘To the left was camp, its rows of tents showing snowily 
through the foliage. All was still; the music had stopped; now and 
again the measured tread of the sentinel down the road could be 
faintly heard ; then soon came three slow beats of the drum, “ taps,” 
in camp. 

“ All this hath been before,” thought Archer, some favorite lines 
recurring to him, and his desolate feeling left him. Either this hour 
was the realization of a dream or the reflex action of moments lived 
before; but it was strangely natural, and he waited in a state of pas- 
sivity for an indefinite, shadowy something. 

The time, whether long or short had been as nothing, when he be- 
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came conscious of a regular, rhythmic vibration growing each moment 
till it strengthened into sound. Nearer it came and louder, till there 
was no mistaking the tramp of many feet steadily coming up the stone 
steps. A moment after several cadets crossed the end of the balcony, 
and, at the clear, ringing command of the leader, marched. by twos 
through the door-way into the hall. Irresistibly impelled, Archer, too, 
obeyed the order, hastening after the gray-coated figures with all the 
alertness of a cadet fearing a “ late.” 

“Sir, all are present or accounted for,” and the section, ten in num- 
ber, took their seats, Archer finding himself at the end of a long bench. 
As the instructor called different cadets to the blackboard, Archer dis- 
covered that he was not among classmates or friends ; they were strangers. 
Yet, as he now earnestly scanned each face, he thought he had seen 
some of them before, but as he pursued the idea it vanished even as 
he touched it. Then he saw on the board, designating each one’s work, 
names glorious in their country’s history. As he gazed spell-bound, 
the writing on the board grew fainter till it faded utterly, and the figures 
where they stood and sat became indistinct and then dissolved like a 
mist. 

The room changed, a screen stood before the open door, and all 
around were cadet-caps, white gloves, and narrow strips of starched 
linen cadets call collars. Out in the corridor was the sound of many 
people walking, talking, and laughing, and from beyond came strains 
of lively dance-music mingling with the gay voices of cadets and merry 
girls, Archer walked down the long corridor to the dancing-room 
known as number one. Making his way through the row of cadets 
that were two or three deep about the door, he, too, stood and looked 
on at the bright scene. The string-band was playing a delicious waltz 
of Waldteufel and all were dancing as people dance nowhere but at 
West Point, with an ease and enjoyment delightful to see. There was 
Smith J. T. fairly skimming over the polished floor, and Williams over 
there looking the embodiment of happiness, with that pretty Miss Miles. 
Brooks, too, has at last got the step, thanks to little Miss Harper, who 
has labored long and patiently with him. It’s a large, fully-attended 
hop; the “Supe” is here an imposing figure in the group of smiling 
chaperons. But look! who is this? And Archer bent eagerly forward 
to watch a couple who at that moment stopped dancing and were lost 
in the crowd pushing out into the hall. Quickly he brushed past, 
reaching the space near the balcony before any one, and waited. Breath- 
lessly he watched, feeling he knew not what. His eyes were riveted 
on a tall fair cadet on whose arm leaned a young, lovely girl. They 
went out on the balcony where many other couples had strayed, and 
Archer followed closely after them. Soon they were the only ones left, 
and their voices, though low, were distinct in the stillness of the place. 
The girl was a little above medium height, slender, and gracefully 
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molded. She was perhaps not beautiful, but her face had a delicate, 


flower-like loveliness. She was in white, her brown waving hair was . 


coiled low, and just now, with her head slightly bent and a tender, rapt 
expression on her sweet face, she looked in the silvery moonlight like a 
picture of St. Cecilia, only here there was no sorrow. The cadet at 
her side was evidently her lover, and Archer, with a strange feeling, 
knew that he was looking upon himself and Margaret Lawrence. He 
stretched out his arms and tried to speak, but could not ; “ Margaret” 
only came in a whisper, but the forms had vanished and he was alone. 
A great desolation came over him ; he felt weary and ill, and -grasped 
the iron railing to keep himself from sinking. 

Suddenly a faint but exquisitely sweet sound of music seemed to 
float about him. The air was filled with it, it was everywhere, but so 
vague it was more like a succession of solian wails than any distinct 
melody. The young man’s music-loving soul was spell-bound, for the 
eerie music came to him like a message of comfort breathing promise 
and hope. Then the sound increased, gathering new voices each moment, 
till it swelled into a great chorus, now mournful like the sad strains 
of an elegy, now rising grand and majestic, like the battle-hymn of 
heroes. There were no words, but it seemed to say, “All must change 


and pass away,—our spirits can linger here no longer, but we go to 


our rest.” 

Then all sank into silence, but Archer still stood motionless. At 
length a sharp, ringing sound, succeeded by a peculiar resonance different 
from anything that had gone before, roused him into action. His guitar 
had fallen. He sprang to pick it up, held it with loving care, and then, 
quickly as he had come, left the balcony. 


III. 


McLaren had been right; the girl in white was Margaret Lawrence. 
On leaving the piazza she went to her room, but had no time to muse, 
for she was immediately followed by a bright, pretty girl, who came in 
with a little breezy air. 

“Such a delicious time! It was lovely in camp; you ought to 
have gone, Margaret. But I believe you rather turn up your nose 
at cadets ; perhaps you’ll fancy the officers. Oh, that reminds me Mrs. 
Reese told me there’s a most fascinating man visiting Lieutenant 
McLaren. Have I told you about him? McLaren, I mean. Well, my 
dear, this new officer—what did she call him,—Parker ?— Larcher ?— 
Archer,—that’s it, Archer. He must be a perfect bewitcher and 
a music fiend besides; sings like an angel. That would please 
you. And Mrs. Reese says——— What’s the matter, dear? you look 
so—so—I don’t know what, exactly. You’re not going to be ill, are 
you ?” 
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“T’ve no idea of anything so wild,” said Margaret, smiling. “My 
dear Kitty, West Point has made you sensational.” 

“Well, I have a good time, and that’s all I want. Why haven’t 
you told me more about it, Margaret, and your cadet flirtations? I’m 
sure you had a lot of them. I firmly expect you’ll have the fever 
over again and cut me out.” 

And so the gay girl ran on, not pausing for replies or noticing her 
cousin’s abstracted manner. “ Liebchen, ade, scheiden thut weh” still 
rang in Margaret’s ears. Soon Kitty’s chatter ceased, for her pretty 
head had scarcely pressed the pillow when she was asleep. 

Margaret loosened her hair to rest her throbbing head, put out the 
light, and, pushing the blinds wide open, sat down by the window ; she 
was not ready for sleep. The thoughts rushed to her mind, crowding 
upon each other, and through them always the refrain to the German 
lied. ‘“ He looks just the same,” she thought, “only more manly. I 
wasn’t wrong ; I couldn’t mistake his voice and that song.” She softly 
sang, ‘ Liebchen, ade, scheiden thut weh ;” but it ended ina sob. She 
dashed away the tears angrily. “ Why should I care? he’s forgotten 
me long ago, and has sung those same words to a dozen other girls. 
How strange that we should both be here together. We must meet, 
and it will be awkward, too. But he’s nothing to me now, so why 
should I care?” But she did care, and she knew she did, hard as she 
might struggle against it. She had raised the barrier between them 
herself, but she too had suffered, for the blow had rebounded upon her 
own heart. To-night the charm of his voice had awakened the stifled 
love; every moment gave it new life; her whole being seemed over- 
whelmed by it. “I sent away a good and true man,” she thought, 
“and with him my happiness.” 

She dropped her arms on the window-ledge, her head sank down 
between them, and her slight frame shook with sobs as the bitter 
tears fell now uncontrolled. She was very wretched. The moonlight 
streamed in upon her, but its calm silver beams brought no ray of 
hope to her heart; the soft night breeze stirring her shimmering hair 
whispered no word of peace or comfort. Her grief had its way, and, 
exhausted by it, she still lay motionless, except for the quick-drawn 
breath that succeeds violent sobbing. Then these ceased, and one would 
have fancied the white still figure sleeping, only her eyes were open 
and gazing out into the night. A look of calm and peace came to 
her face, and once a radiant smile lighted it as she quietly laid her hand 
on her wrist with a caressing touch. Suddenly she raised her head 
and stretched out her arms. She was listening with a look of intense 
eagerness. It was only a moment, then her arms fell and she rose to 
her feet. “TI heard it,” she said, softly, “and it was his voice.” 

The early summer dawn was glimmering as Margaret threw herself 
down to rest. : 
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IV. 


It was still early next morning when a card was brought to Mar- 
garet. “Are you sure it’s for me?” she asked, as a faint flush rose to 
her face. The card was McLaren’s.- 

“ Quite sure, miss; Miss Margaret Lawrence,” he said. 

She went down and found McLaren in the deserted parlor; he 
came quickly forward to meet her, in his easy, bright fashion. 

“You've not forgotten me, Miss Lawrence?” he asked. 

“No, indeed ! ‘Should auld acquaintance be forgot ?’” she answered, 
brightly, as she gave him her hand. 

“Ah! that’s friendly and does me good. I felt half afraid to 
venture, for fear that even my name might have dropped from your 
memory.” 

eo“ My memory is not so treacherous, you see. I didn’t know you 
were stationed here ?” 

“Oh, you know the army is a nomadic tribe and hard to keep track 
of unless one has ties there.” 

He meant nothing by this speech, but she colored. 

“Shan’t we go on the piazza?” she said ; “it’s much pleasanter.” 

McLaren saw the quick flush, and, as he followed her, decided upon 
a bold step. 

“Tf she still loves him, she’ll forgive the liberty,” he thought, “and 
if not, why, I can’t help it.” 

“T suppose Kitty told you I was coming?” asked Margaret, un- 
consciously paving the way. 

“No; I saw you last night on the piazza,” he said, watching her 
closely. 

“ Like me, you were enjoying the moonlight, I suppose,” she said, 
carelessly, but raising her fan to her face as a shield from the sun. 

“Certainly; and like me, you, I suppose, were also enjoying the 
music.” 

* She made no reply. 

“Do you know,” he ruthlessly continued, “there is no music that 
appeals so to one as that of the human voice? I would rather hear 
that man sing than any one I’ve ever heard.” 

He paused a moment; she looked very pale, but he had no mercy. 

“ The simplest song gathers new meaning when he sings it,” McLaren 
went on. “German songs seem to be his favorites, and how charmingly 
he sings them! You must have known them all, Miss Margaret ; you 
are a musician? One in particular——” 

“T had heard some of them before,” she answered low ; her voice 
was unsteady, and she looked straight ahead of her. 

“T noticed you left very suddenly.” He stopped; he was going 
too far; her lip quivered and she was very white. 
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They were both silent for a few moments ; then Margaret turned, 
her eyes flashing, though her voice was steady now. “ Mr. McLaren, 
I’m glad to meet you as an old friend, but you have no right 

She stopped, disarmed by his expression of frank friendliness. 

“You were going to say I have no riglit to presume upon that title,” 
he said, quickly. “ Forgive me, Miss Margaret, your woman’s pride is 
hurt, but your heart feels differently. For my old friend’s sake,—for 
John Archer,—I can’t be silent. I’m no messenger,” he went on, as the 
color rushed to her face, “ for he doesn’t know you are here.” 

“‘ He doesn’t know,” she faltered ; “then - 

“ At least he did not, but he soon must,” said McLaren, rising ; 
“and then ?” 

He looked, rather than seals the question. Margaret stood 
speechless, matienlens, her eyes downcast, her cheeks like the heart 
of a rose. The young man thought her very lovely. At last she 
looked up, a new light in her eyes and a smile on the slightly quivering 
lips. 

“Then,” she said, “then he must come and know for himself.” 

“ Jack, dear old man, I wish I stood half your chance,” muttered 
the young officer, as he moved away. 

The girl stood where McLaren left her, looking out beyond the 
sun-lighted water and hills. 

“ He doesn’t know I’m here, and yet he called me,” she thought. 


“ Do you believe in mental magnetism, thought transfer, or anything 
of the sort, Mac?” 

“ As I’ve never had any experience in that line, I can’t say,” was the 
answer. “ Do I look like a fit subject for psychical research? I say, 
Jack, are you going to dip into occultism ?” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said Archer, with a laugh ; “ but, all joking 
aside,” he went on, seriously, “there was something strange last night. 
You would call it a dream, perhaps. It was no dream, hat I tell you, 
Mac, I saw her—Margaret—as plainly as I see you now.’ 

“ Where ?” 

The two friends were just rounding the corner by the Aandemio 
building. 

“Up there,” said Archer, pointing. 

“On the baleony? Impossible!” cried McLaren; “ you were dream- 
ing fast enough, my boy.” 

 T can’t help it,” persisted Archer. “I saw her, and so vividly that 
all day I’ve had a strange sense of her nearness to me.” 

“ Jack,” said McLaren, putting bis hand on Archer’s shoulder, 
“this is coming out all right, take my word for it. Who knows what 
the next few hours may bring ?” 

“ What do you mean?” said Archer. 
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“Just what I said. And here we are.” 

They had reached one of a set of quarters known as the south - 
quarters, a rather small and unpretending cottage, but with a generous 
piazza front framed in by vines. The hammock, chairs, and steps were 
all occupied ; the Reese’s was a popular place. Archer was known to 
all but the hostess, to whom he was immediately presented, and with his 
usual grace of manner he first in order devoted himself to her. 

“ Well, this is a gathering of the clans,” said McLaren, as he sat 
down near the hammock, in which a dark, pretty girl sat lazily swinging. 
She turned a laughing face. “Is this what you call a clan?” 

“'That’s Mac’s way,” said Captain Anderson, “ of saying something 
nice, for he means that we are all very much at home and having a 
good time.” 

“T agree to that,” said Norton, casting an adoring glance at Kitty 
Lawrence, who, leaning her pretty head against the vine-wreathed pillar, 
looked like a white blossom in the moonlight. 

“ And all that’s needed to complete the charm is some music, such 
as we had last night,” said Captain Anderson, glancing at Archer. 

As if in answer to this wish, the piano was at that moment heard 
from the room opening on the piazza, a soft preluding of successive har- 
monious modulations, The true musician was recognized in the firm, 
ringing touch and rich harmonies. McLaren ceased his chatter and 
glanced at Mrs. Reese, who answered with a ready smile, and, turning 
to Archer, said,— 

“ You love music; so listen; I'll not say a word to you.” 

And John Archer did listen. The improvising had ceased and 
familiar sounds now succeeded; but few there had ever heard such 
rendering of the master’s work. It was the Moonlight Sonata. A 
dream of music, Archer thought, as he listened to the soft, impressive 
notes, rising and falling like a pleading voice, then hushed into calm 
sweetness, and ending in rest and peace. 

Then the Allegro, with its flitting lights and shadows in elfish 
pursuit, and then the grand close, with its rushing waves of sound and 
bursts of harmony. One by one had stopped talking till there was 
perfect silence, all feeling the power of the music. But to Archer it 
spoke as to no other; the ears of his understanding were open and 
thirstily drank in the sounds. 

The music stopped, the chatter went on, but Archer sat as if under 
a spell, his face in shadow. McLaren watched him. “ Why don’t the 
fellow take his chance? I believe he knows that’s she.” 

The piano was heard again. Archer started. It was only asimple, 
soft little melody few would notice after the grand sonata, and only 
two besides Archer did do so. 

These were Captain Anderson and McLaren, who had heard Archer 
sing it the evening before. But as the plaintive little refrain, “ Lieb- 
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chen, ade, scheiden thut weh,” ended, there was a quick modulation to a 
higher, brighter key, and a Scotch air was heard tripping lightly alone, 
“Oh, hey for somebody, oh, hon for somebody.” 

Archer started up and went towards the low open window. 

“My Scotch blood can’t resist that,” said McLaren. “Oh, hey for 
somebody,” he sang; “Oh, hon for somebody,” joined in Captain An- 
derson, and in a moment there was a chorus, and nobody noticed that 
the piano had stopped. 

“Let’s have another,” said Mac, swinging into the “ Bonnets 0’ 
Bonny Dundee.” And so the good fellow kept it up till all declared 
their throats were hoarse. 

“ What has become of Margaret ?” cried Kitty Lawrence, suddenly. 

“ And where’s Mr. Archer?” said another voice. 

“ Miss Lawrence and Mr. Archer are old friends,” explained Mrs. 
Reese. 
“Oh,” said Kitty, “and she never told me, and let me go on a whole 
string about him. What I’d heard, I mean.” 

“So that’s it!” said Captain Anderson. “I see.” 

At that moment two figures came through the window, and all eyes 
were mercilessly turned on them and there was a sudden hush. “ Any 
one could have seen at a glance,” Kitty Lawrence said afterwards, “ and 
it must have been rather awkward for them, but then it was lots of 
fun !” 

It was very shabby, but no one spoke. 

“What a perfect evening!” said Margaret, rapturously. At which 
original remark every one chimed in, “ perfect,” “glorious,” “ delight- 
ful,” and “ we’ve enjoyed your music so much, Miss Lawrence,” said 
Mrs. Reese. 

McLaren was holding Archer’s hand in a tight grip. “ All-right 
Jack,—and say, old man, I’m going to announce it now,” and he 
raised his voice. 

“ Friends and classmen,” he began. All listened ; something inter- 
esting was coming. “This isn’t at all en regle,” went on Mac; “ for 
which breach of conventionalties may I be forgiven. I beg leave to 
announce, and take heartfelt pleasure in doing so, the engagement of 
Miss Margaret Lawrence to my dear old friend, John Archer. Let’s 
give them a cheer, boys.” And so they did, and a ringing one. Then 
Margaret, her lovely face all aglow in the white moonlight, and Archer, 
looking as if he could never know anything but happiness, had to run 
the gauntlet. 

CaroLyn Evans Hose. 





THE PERSIAN ARMY. 


(LETTERS OF M. G. CURZON, TRANSLATED FROM THE REVUE 
MILITAIRE DE L’ETRANGER.) 


Opinions advanced upon the subject of Persia by Europeans, and 
especially by Englishmen, differ entirely. Some would see in her an 
auxiliary, or possibly an enemy, whose resources England should in no 
wise hold in contempt, while others despise almost beyond the power 
of expression her military organization and material of war. The 
truth lies probably between the two extremes. 

The Persian army is-composed of three fractions. The first, made 
up of a numerically important mass of irregular cavalry, is recruited 
among the warlike tribes of the frontier, and commanded by their 
Khans. The elements of this cavalry are good; however, from lack 
of discipline and pay, it would be rather a danger than a real protec- 
tion, at least against European troops. 

Then comes a semi-regular corps, formed of infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery, equipped, clothed, armed, and drilled more or less after 
European methods. This is the principal defensive force of the 
country. 

Finally, there exists an irregular infantry militia, the toufangchis 
or musketeers, of which each district recruits and maintains its own 
quota. Its numerical importance is considerable, and it is expected 
that this force will be called to arms in case of national danger, but in 
reality it must be looked upon as so poorly armed, so little disciplined, 
and so destitute of organization, that it is scarcely competent to serve 
as a local guard. 

From official reports, the total of the elements we have cited, the 
number of militia being stated at fifty thousand, would give the Persian 
army a strength of about two hundred thousand men. But the force 
capable of mobilization, even upon paper, would be much less; in 
exact figures, ninety thousand three hundred and ninety-two men. 

The best part of the irregular cavalry is recruited among the 
Kourdes of the north, the Timouris of the east, and different nomadic 
tribes, such as the Bakhtiaris, in the southwest. They are excellent 
riders, accustomed to horseback from their infancy, and capable of an 
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agility and skill not often seen. Their horses, frequently stunted and 
poorly fed, are swift and of much endurance. General Sir H. Rawlin- 
son, the author of “ England and Russia in the East,” considers the 
elements from which these irregulars of the western frontiers of Persia 
are drawn as the beaux idéals of their kind. In their present condi- 
tion, however, lacking armament and organization, they might annoy a 
European army, but they could not delay its march. 

The semi-regular cavalry includes a certain number of corps with 
European equipments and arms. There exist, notably, two regiments, 
one of dragoons, whose headgear is the Prussian pickelhaube, the other 
of lancers, for whom the German uhlans have served as models. But 
especial mention must be made of the Cossack regiments, that are, it 
is said, the pride of the Shah. 

Some years ago this monarch, dissatisfied with the results of his 
numerous experiments with Austrian, German, and Italian instructors 
and matériel, decided to strike out in a new path, this time with the. 
assistance of Russia. Colonel Demontowich, a Russian officer who 
had served in Turkestan, three other officers, and five non-commissioned 
officers were given the task of organizing a regiment after the Cossack 
model. 

The Czar gave a thousand Berdan rifles to the Shah ; Russian sabres 
for the regiment were made at Teheran ; the rank and file were clothed 
and equipped exactly like the Cossack regiments ; in short, the imita- 
tion was as complete as possible. 

At the present moment there are three of these regiments in Persia : 
the nominal strength of each of them is six hundred men; in reality, 
it does not exceed four hundred. It was intended that each should 
have a cadre of European officers, consisting of a colonel, three cap- 
tains, one lieutenant, and ten non-commissioned officers, but this cadre 
is reduced now to a colonel, one captain, one lieutenant, and six non- 
commissioned officers. Their native cavalrymen are of good appear- 
ance; they constitute what is probably the best element of the Persian 
army, although the detachment sent not long ago against the Turcoman 
Yomontes, near Astrabad, behaved no better than the other troops. 

The semi-regular infantry has a territorial organization ; its corps 
are recruited in the most eccentric manner, without any fixed regula- 
tions, in the provinces, districts, villages, or tribes. The selection of 
recruits and the command of the whole are delegated to the chief or 
governor of the locality interested. The term of service is prolonged 
indefinitely, and the ranks contain old men so worn out that they have 
barely the necessary strength to go through the movements of a review. 
Christians, Israelites and the Guebres (fire-worshipers), as well as 
tenants of the crown lands, are exempt from service. 

In 1875, under the influence of an all-powerful minister, the Shah 
promulgated a sort of military code, with a view to the entire reor- 
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ganization of the army. It instituted conscription, and fixed the term 
of service at twelve years. A peace establishment was provided for, © 
promotion and seniority regulated ; regular payments were promised, 
and even pensions for disability. But, like many other reforms at- 
tempted in Persia, this one has remained a dead letter. Absolutely 
nothing has been done to carry it out. The old system still endures, 
and will endure, with all its imperfections, until the whole fabric 
crumbles under the heel of the’ conqueror. 

The artillery includes a corps armed with swivel-guns mounted 
upon camels trained to kneel at the command to fire. The piece is 
discharged from the animal’s back. Although this queer class of 
artillery still exists, it will scarcely ever be used again in a serious war. 

The “ Austrian Corps” is also a relic, but not quite so old. When 
the Shah was on his second tour in Europe, he was greatly impressed 
by what he saw in Vienna. As a result, he brought to Persia, between 
1878 and 1881, a large number of Austro-Hungarian officers. Uni- 
forms, formations, manceuvres, armament, all were Austrian. Little by 
little the craze died out ; the instructors returned to their own country, 
and the innovations they had introduced did not survive their depar- 
ture. The “ Austrian Corps” is all that is left to-day of this abortive 
experiment; it is composed of natives, who were formerly under in- 
struction for commissions as officers in the regiments of the Austrian 
corps d’armée, now consolidated with the regular infantry. 

The character of the officers of the Persian army is even less de- 
sirable than one would believe; ignorant, without any trace of esprit 
de corps, appointed and promoted according to the rules of chance, 
their mere presence is ascourge. The command of a regiment is trans- 
mitted as a heritage, and sometimes falls to a child or is sold outright. 
At this present time, a child of eleven years is a marshal in the 
Persian army. He appeared recently at a public ceremony between 
the commander-in-chief and an octogenarian veteran. These contrasts 
are seen throughout all the different grades, from that of second lieu- 
tenant up. 

Regimental promotion is in the hands of the colonels, and only a 
money equivalent can secure their favor. It must be said, however, 
that the Shah and his son, the Naib-és-Sultan, have put forth many 
efforts for improvement among the officers. 

The royal college, established by the present sovereign in the earlier 
years of his reign, has professors of Russian, French, and English, 
mathematics, chemistry, mineralogy, hygiene, drawing and music, with 
two Prussian officers as instructors in the elements of military science. 

The sorry composition of the corps of officers shows its necessary 
consequence in the character of their men. Nevertheless, the English 
officers who have visited or studied Persia, among them Colonel Valen- 
tine Baker, are of the opinion that there is no better fighting element in 
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the East. The descendants of those who fought the Afghans and the 
Turks under Nadir-Shah, who took Kabul by assault and placed a pred- 
atory chief upon the throne of the Grand Mogul, cannot have wholly 
lost the warlike qualities of their ancestors. Tenacious, bold, and even 
brave when occasion demands, prompt in yielding to discipline, utterly 
indifferent to fatigue and privation, the Persian foot-soldiers fought 
valiantly at the beginning of this century, under the direction of Eng- 
lish officers, and they might do the same again. Unhappily, they lack 
everything now; without equipment, rations, pay, or competent officers, 
they have fallen to the lowest degree of abasement. The Persian army 
is perhaps the worst permanent army in existence. In time of peace 
it is a collection of small detachments without the least cohesion ; in 
war a slight accident turns it into a column of fugitives. During the 
campaign of 1857, ten thousand Persians fled before three hundred 
English soldiers sent against Karoun. Under such conditions, it must 
be admitted that fifteen thousand or twenty thousand disciplined Euro- 
peans could conquer all Persia, although they might find difficulty in 
maintaining themselves there. 

A regiment of infantry was seen in march not long ago between 
Werhed and Teheran. The distance from the advance-guard to the 
rear of the column was about six English miles. The few hundred 
men who were thus scattered wore every possible variety of costume; a 
small number even showed traces of uniform. They dragged them- 
selves slowly along one by one, or in small groups; arms, haversacks, 
pots, and kettles were piled upon donkeys belonging to the less wretched 
of the soldiers; the others were their own beasts of burden. A few 
broken-down horses and camels were loaded with camp equipage. As 
for the officers, they appeared at intervals on horses just able to amble. 

As there is neither wagon-train nor commissariat, troops in march 
obtain their supplies from the villages through which they pass. The 
inhabitants, therefore, look upon them as a scourge, from which they 
protect themselves as well as possible. 

In the absence of discipline, the regiments are never kept up to 
their full strength. A soldier may purchase his discharge from his 
commanding officer, or furnish a substitute in his place. He then fol- 
lows some occupation, usually that of butcher, and only appears in the 
ranks when his presence is required at a review or upon some special 
occasion. 

The military institutions of Persia, and not individuals, are re- 
sponsible for this condition of affairs. The military administration is 
tainted with the same evil as the civil, and the cancer of peculation 
produces in it the same disorders. A large part of the money intended 
for the army never reaches its destination ; it remains in the hands of 
officers or civil officials, often of the very highest rank, and only an al- 
most imperceptible portion ever gets to the unhappy soldier. Illy 
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clothed, poorly subsisted, without pay, he lives from hand to mouth, 
robbing the inhabitants when he can, and ready to revenge himself 
upon his superiors by taking flight at the first opportunity. The only’ 
way to reorganize this decayed army would be to pay it regularly. 
With the assistance of a few officers of character, it might then in a 
few years be converted into a real force. ’ 

The armament is no better than the personnel, and the infantry is 
even worse off in this respect than the artillery, the majority being 
armed with the old percussion-cap musket, known in England as 
“ Brown Bess,” and which was in use before the Crimean war. 

Properly speaking, there is no administrative system in the army, 
no trains, no supply department, no hospital service ; contracts are sold 
to the highest bidders ; there is nothing about the uniform that justifies 
the name. In short, there is no more irregular army on the surface of 
the globe. 

JoHN J. BRERETON, 
Tieutenant U.S.A. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


OLD REGIMENTS OF THE BRITISH ARMY, 


THE British soldier may be said to fairly divide the honors of popu- 
larity with England’s sturdy man-of-war’s-man ; and although the natty 
coat of scarlet occasionally fails to meet with its just due of recogni- 
tion from certain quarters, the heart of the average Englishman beats 
with honest pride and exultation as he gazes upon the stalwart ranks 
of some famous regiment as they march steadily by, their music, uni- 
forms, or regimental number reviving old traditions and glorious 
reminiscences. Take, for instance, the Coldstream Guards, with their 
scarlet uniforms and blue facings, accompanied by their world-renowned 
band and its famous leader, Dan Godfrey. There is no lack of atten- 
tion or enthusiasm on the part of the populace, who gaze with delight 
on the tall bear-skin hats of the grenadier companies, conspicuous by 
a scarlet feather from those of the other regiments of Guards. 

The Blues, or Royal Horse-Guards, originally one of the regiments 
of the Commonwealth army, who only transferred their allegiance to 
the Prince of Orange when James II. had actually abandoned 
his kingdom, who fought at the Boyne, and fifty-five years afterwards 
at Fontenoy distinguished by having silver kettle-drums presented 
by King William IV., this splendid body of men invariably win 
from the populace unbounded applause. The Tenth Hussars, one 
of the most distinguished regiments in the British Army; the Royal 
Scots’ Greys, “Second to None,” conspicuous from their grenadier 
caps, a distinction they owe to having captured the colors of the 
“ Regiment-du-Roi,” at the battle of Ramilies; the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, who observe the ancient Welsh custom of wearing a 
leek in their caps on St. David’s Day, 1st of March, and maintain a 
goat, with shield and garlands on its horns, led at the head of the 
drums; the Royal Inniskillen Fusiliers, the only corps using the 
“old Irish war-pipés,” the sturdy Thirty-ninth, or the “Green Lin- 
nets,” from their pea-green facings, which was the first regiment to serve 
in India ; the brave Forty-second, or old “ Black Watch,” so called from 
their dress being composed of black, blue, and green tartan, and dozens 
of equally renowned regiments, all awake the liveliest sentiments of 
' enthusiasm and national pride whenever occasion demands their ap- 
pearance in public. The Grenadier Guards, lately ordered to Bermuda 
as a punishment for insubordination, were accompanied to the station 
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by twenty thousand cheering civilians, an ovation to troops in disgrace 
that has no parallel in military history. They have an untarnished , 
record extending from 1660 to 1885, embracing their first campaign 
against the Moors at Tangier in 1680 to the late Suakin campaign. 

The records of each regiment in the British army are carefully 
kept, and every deed of valor or renown placed to the credit of the 
several corps, an example that might be worthily followed in the United 
States. The men who fought from Bunker’s Hill to Yorktown, who 
charged so gallantly at Lundy’s Lane, who performed such prodigies of 
valor on the plains of Mexico; from Fredericksburg to Appomattox ; 
the troopers of Custer, and hardy veterans of Miles and Crook, the 
conquerors of the wily savage,—surely our army, if young in point of 
comparison with England’s military force, is rich in martial deeds that 
may worthily stand side by side with the proudest heroes the world 
has ever produced. 

When, in 1851, the Duke of Wellington asked Lord Stanhope, 
then War Minister, as to when the English army first wore red, he 
was told that the custom dated from the time of Charles II. The 
duke thought it was earlier, and Lord Macaulay said he was right, 
and that the Commonwealth army wore red. It will be of interest, 
perhaps, to see when this color was first adopted by the British army. 

As early as the campaign in Spain in 1367, in support of Peter 
the Cruel, and also in the following reign of Richard II., the English 
soldier appears to have been in white and with a red cross of St. 
George on his breast and back. In 1461 there is evidence of red 
being adopted for a small number of men at least, when a contingent 
for the army of the King-Maker (the Earl of Warwick) was sent from 
Rye dressed in red coats. In 1470 a detachment of fifteen men sent 
from Canterbury for the Calais garrison, and others for London, were 
supplied with red “jackettis” of cloth at three shillings a yard, and 
having on them “roses of white karsay” as badges. Henry VILI., in 
1485, instituted the Yeomen of the Guard, and were the nucleus of the 
present standing army of England. Their dress, as it still continues, 
was red. In Elizabeth’s reign the army wore a variety of colors; but 
a change occurred in 1584, when some of the troops for Ireland wore 
coats of motley, and others of “sadd greene or russet.” The cavalry 
at this time wore red cloaks and breeches, and the infantry, who went 
to the Low Counties, wore red coats. An incident at the siege of 
Rouen, in 1591, shows that red was looked upon as the English 
color; for in mentioning th@death of one of the Earl of Essex’s cap- 
tains, it is remarked that the Frenchman who shot him got near enough 
to do so by putting on the red coat of a dead English soldier. In 
1643, the King’s Life Guards, as also the Queen’s and Prince Rupert’s, 
wore red coats. Monk’s regiment (now Coldstream Guards) was the 
first to wear red coats with green facings, in 1650. 
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At the restoration, red became the national color of the British 
army, and excéept in the case of the Irish Brigade, the Swiss Guards, 
and perhaps a few other instances, red has been the distinguishing 
color of the English forces. 

Major Archer, in speaking of the battle of Fontenoy, is authority 
for the following: The story goes that the French politely invited the 
English to fire first. ‘The reverse was the case. In the middle of the 
battle, according to the Duc de Broglie, a strong force of English 
and French having been unexpectedly brought face to face within fifty 
paces of each other, Lord Charles Hay, a captain in the Guards, called 
out to the French, “Fire, gentlemen.” ‘No, messieurs,” is said to 
have replied the Count d’Auteroche, a lieutenant in the Grenadiers of 
the Gardes Frangaises, “ we never fire first. Fire, yourselves.” 

King Charles II. established the standing army of Great Britain, 
and, in 1660, while negotiations for the restoration were proceeding, 
King Charles, before leaving Holland, determined to form a body-guard 
out of the cavaliers who had rallied round him, and having selected a 
body of eighty gentlemen, he formed them into a troop, which he 
placed under the command of Lord Gerard. Thus originated the Life- 
Guards, then styled “ His Majesty’s Own Troop of Guards.” With- 
in a month the corps increased to six hundred, and when at length the 
king entered London in triumph, three squadrons of these Life-Guards 
headed the procession. The officers at that time wore broad-brimmed 
cavalier’s hats trimmed with white feathers, scarlet coats trimmed 
with gold lace, broad white collars, and red sashes tied behind. The 
men wore ponderous jack-boots, cuirasses, and helmets, and were 
armed with carbine, pistol, and sword. The first occasion on which 
the Life-Guards were called out for fighting purposes was in January, 
1661, during an insurrection of the Anabaptists; but on the approach 
of the Life-Guards, they fled towards St. John’s Wood. 

The Life-Guards were at one time known as “ Cheeses,” from the old 
gentlemen of the corps declining to serve in it as remodeled in 1788, 
saying that “it was no longer composed of gentlemen, but of cheese- 
mongers.” The first eighty gentlemen who rallied under the banner 
of Charles II. had all held commissions in the army of Charles I. 
The nickname fell into desuetude, but was revived at the battle of 
Waterloo, when the Earl of Uxbridge shouted. ‘Come on, Cheese- 
mongers, charge!” They are sometimes called “ Piccadilly Butchers,” 
owing to their conduct at the riots of 1810 in Piccadilly. 

The first army of Charles II. was abdht five thousand strong, and 
was made up chiefly from the disbanded regiments, Monk’s Cold- 
stream Regiment and another forming the First Regiment of Guards. 
The Royal Regiment of Horse-Guards (Oxford Blues) stood first upon 
the establishment. Charles also raised two troops of cavalry, in which the 
privates were gentlemen’s sons, the originals of the present Life-Guards. 
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Douglass or Dumbarton’s Regiment of Royal Scots, now known 
as the Lothian Regiment, or First Foot, claims to be the oldest regiment 
in the world, and is the lineal representative of the Scotch Guard of 
Charles of France, earlier than the year 960. It was in the service of 
Sweden from 1625 to 1633, and won renown under Gustavus Adol- 
phus. Their commander was Sir Charles Hepburn. The year after the 
restoration of King Charles II., the Regiment of Douglass, as it was 
then called, was brought over to England, and dates its seniority in the 
British service from that time, 1661. Tradition asserts that it was 
originally the body-guard of the Scottish kings. It has for its 
nickname,’ “ Pontius Pilate’s Body-Guard,” and gained the extraor- 
dinary appellation as follows. : 

When the Regiment de Douglass, or Douglas Ecassais, formed part 
of the French army in 1637, a dispute arose with the Picardy Regi- 
ment as to the antiquity of the two corps. The Picardy Regiment laid 
claim to having been on duty on the night after the crucifixion. To 
this the First Foot wittily rejoined, “ Had we been on duty we should 
not have slept at our post.” 

This regiment has a quickstep known as “ Dumbarton’s Drums,” 
and the air has been the march of the “ Royal Scots” from a time 
beyond any regimental tradition, and its origin cannot be traced further 
than that Lord George Douglass, afterwards created Earl of Dum- 
barton, succeeded his brother, Lord James Douglass (who was killed at 
the head of the regiment near Arras), as colonel of the regiment in 1656. 

The Royal Marines is an old organization, dating back as far as 
October 16, 1664, when the “ Admiral’s Regiment” was raised for sea- 
service during the Dutch war. Apparently, this was recruited from 
the trained bands of London; for the Royal Marines enjoy the 
right of marching through the city with colors flying and bayonets 
fixed. This privilege is shared with the third battalion of the Grena- 
dier-Guards, the Third (East Kent) Regiment, and the Royal London 
Militia. The early levies of marines were only employed, as soldiers 
had been before, as a temporary measure ; and even as late as the reign 
of William III. they formed but a nursery for the navy. After the 
Dutch war the “ Admiral’s Regiment” was disbanded ; and it was not 
until 1684 that the organized battalion of marines, known also as the 
“ Admiral’s Regiment,” but having the title of “ His Royal Highness 
the Duke of York and Albany’s Maritime Regiment of Foot,” took its 
place as the third in the army list. Ata review held on Putneyheath 
during that year, it mustered twelve companies, and eventually it was 
incorporated with the Coldstream Guards, the Fourth, or Holland Regi- 
ment, which had also sent some of its companies on sea-service, taking 
its place and becoming the Third Regiment Foot, or “Old Buffs.” In 
1802 the style “ Royal Marines” was first introduced. The badge of 
the corps is the “globe,” with the motto, “Per Mare, per Terram.” 
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The anchor and laurel was granted for distinguished services at Belle 
Isle in 1761, likewise the Royal Cipher. The Royal Marines are now 
composed of the “ Artillery,” raised in 1804, attached to divisions, and, 
in 1860, finally separated into a distinct corps; and the “ Light In- 
fantry,” so first styled in 1855. : They are in three divisions ; total 
strength, twelve thousand, stationed at Chatham, Portsmouth, and 
Plymouth. The uniform of the artillery is blue, with scarlet facings ; 
the infantry, scarlet, with blue facings. The marines were nicknamed 
by the French at Belle Isle the “ Little Grenadiers,” from their wear- 
ing grenadier caps; while the Londoners call them the “ Jollies.” 

The Buffs, East Kent Regiment, has one of the most diversified 
records of service of any organization belonging to the British army. 
In 1572, when the Dutch were in revolt against Spain, the London 
guilds organized a body of three thousand men, who, in accordance 
with the Queen’s commands, were appointed and equipped as “ men- 
at-arms,” and were duly instructed in military exercises by experi- 
enced officers. The Holland Regiment (as the surviving representative 
corps was called) returned to England in May, 1665, and shortly after- 
wards took rank as the third regiment of the British line, in the place 
of the “ Maritime,” or “ Lord Admiral’s” Regiment, the prototype of 
all subsequent marine corps, which was at that time disbanded. The 
Holland Regiment, or “ Buffs,” was clothed in red, faced with salmon 
color. Its standards were green, charged with the red cross of St. George. 
The rose and crown, as displayed by the regiment, was the (Tudor) 
badge of Queen Elizabeth. To these now is added the White Horse 
of Kent (with its motto, “ Invicta”), popularly supposed to have been on 
the Standards of Hengist and Horsa, and which has been borne by 
the militia of Kent from time immemorial. The regiment’s “time- 
honored privilege of marching through the liberties of the city of 
London with drums beating and colors flying, without let or hinderance, 
is derived from the train bands of Elizabethan days.” 

It was nicknamed the “ Buff Howards,” from its facings and colo- 
nel from 1737 to 1749; also the “ Nut-Crackers;” and the “ Resur- 
rectionists,” from its reappearing at the battle of Albuera after being 
dispersed by the Polish Lancers; also the “Old Buffs,” from its facings, 
and, to distinguish it from the Thirty-first, the “ Young Buffs.” 

The Fourth Regiment in the British army bears the title of the 
“ King’s Own,” Royal Lancaster Regiment. It had its origin in the 
West of England, under royal authority, dated July 13, 1680. It was 
' first called the Second Tangerines, and served at Tangiers until that 
garrison was abandoned, when it returned home. It was next styled 
the “ Duchess of York and Albany’s,” and then the “ Queen’s,” after 
the consort of James II. A tradition of the regiment states that the 
“ Lion of England,” its present time-honored badge, was conferred by 
William of Orgnge, in consequence of the regiment having been the 
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first to join his standard after the landing at Torbay. The regiment 
distinguished itself in the Irish and Flemish wars, and there can be 
but little doubt that the badge was given by King William, probably 
in recognition of the loyalty of the regiment to the popular cause. It 
fought at the Boyne, at Steenkirk, Landen, and Namur. At the com- 
mencement of Queen Anne’s reign, when a number of marine regi- 
ments were organized under the orders of Prince George of Denmark, 
the regiment became a marine corps under the title of the “Queen’s 
Marines,” and adopted high leather caps covered with cloth of the color 
of the facings, like those worn by the grenadiers, in place of the regu- 
lation plumed hats. When doing duty at Windsor Castle, in 1715, the 
regiment received from King George I. its present title of the “ King’s 
Own.” The uniform is scarlet with facings blue. It was nicknamed 
“ Barrell’s Blues,” from its facings and colonel’s name from 1734 to 
1739; also the “ Lions,” from its ancient badge. 

The regiments that have been described form the germ of the 
British army of to-day, and are the proudest corps in the organiza- 
tion. At the death of Charles IT. the original five thousand men had 
grown to sixteen thousand. Under James II., Monmouth’s rebellion 
served as an excuse for further expanding the army. Among the regi- 
ments raised was the Second, or “Queen’s,” and dates from the autumn 
of 1661. Colonel Kirke led the regiment, which acquired an unen- 
viable reputation during the days of Monmouth’s insurrection. It 
was nicknamed “ Kirke’s Lambs,” from its badge and colonel from 
1682 to 1691; also the “Sleepy Queen’s,” from its carelessness at 
Almeida in allowing General Brennier to escape. Several other in- 
fantry regiments followed, and were all more or less distinguished for 
their services at home and abroad. 

On augmentation of the army, in 1685, James II. resolved that the 
first infantry corps raised should be an ordnance regiment for protec- 
tion of cannon. At this period the regiments were composed of mus- 
keteers, pikemen, and gunners, but in the ordnance regiment every man 
was to carry a long musket called a fusil, with a sword and bayonet, 
from which peculiarity the regiment obtained the designation of Fusi- 
leers, to which the king added the title of Royal. The two first com- 
panies were originally independent companies in the Tower of London; 
the other ten companies were raised in London. They served as 
marines under Admiral Byng, and afterwards fought under Clinton 
and Cornwallis in the American Revolution. The uniform is scarlet 
with white facings. 

The Eighth King’s originated in the time of Monmouth’s rebellion, 
when it was raised by Charles, under authority dated June 19, 1685. 
It was styled the “ Princess Anne of Denmark’s Regiment.” When 
the Princess Anne came to the throne, the regiment was known as 
the “ Queen’s.” Its uniform is scarlet with blue facings. 
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A number of horse regiments were raised to meet the requirements, 
and the Second Life-Guards originated in the cavaliers who followed the 
fortune of Charles I. After his murder they fled to the continent and 
entered the Spanish service, with the title of “ His Royal Highness 
the Duke of York’s Troop of Guards.” In 1660, Charles II. made 
them the Second Troop of Life-Guards ; uniform, scarlet tunic with 
blue facings; cuirass and helmet, the latter (for officers) of German 
silver, with the silver garter, star in front, and a white plume. 

The Royal Horse-Guards (the “ Blues”) was originally one of the 
regiments of the Commonwealth army. Its uniform is similar to the 
Life-Guards, but with a red plume. 

The first regiment of cavalry raised to meet Monmouth’s Rebellion 
was styled the “ Queen’s Regiment of Horse,” now known as the First 
(King’s) Dragoon Guards. It took a brilliant part in the battle of 
Waterloo, and in 1879 captured the King of the Zulus after his defeat at 
Ulundi. The uniform is scarlet, facings blue, plume white. They are 
known as the “ K. D. G.’s,” and at one time as the “ Trades’ Union,” 
from having suppressed the trade riots in Manchester. 

The Third (Prince of Wales’) Dragoon Guards dates its organiza- 
tion to June, 1685, and was raised for the suppression of Monmouth’s 
rebellion. It has a uniform of scarlet, facings of yellow, and black- 
and-red plume. f 

The Second Dragoons (Royal Scots’ Greys) was raised in Scotland 
from three troops of “Scots’ Dragoons” and independent troops of 
dragoons in 1678, and is the oldest regiment of dragoons in the British 
army. Their motto is, “Second to None.” It is stated that when 
first organized its uniform was stone-gray. The corps bears an eagle 
in commemoration of its capture of the eagle of the Forty-fifth 
French Regiment at the battle of Waterloo. It captured the colors 
of the French “ Regiment-du-Roi,” at the battle of Ramilies, for 
which it is permitted bearskin hats instead of helmets. Sir Colin 
Campbell, at the battle of Balaklava, was so elated at the distin- 
guished prowess of the Greys that, hat in hand, he rode up to 
them, saying, “I am sixty-one years old, and if I were young again I 
should be proud to be in your ranks.” The favorite march of this 
regiment is “The Garb of Old Gaul,” composed by General Reid. 
The uniform is scarlet, blue facings, and white plume. About 1700 it 
was known as the “Grey Dragoons,” and the “ Scots’ Regiment of 
White Horses.” 

The Grenadier Guards originated on the 23d of November, 1660, on 
which date Colonel John Russell was commissioned by Charles II. to 
raise a regiment of Royal Guards. Their uniform is scarlet and blue 
facings. They received the nickname of the “Sandbags.” At one 
time they enjoyed certain privileges, now abolished, among which was 
that of working in plain clothes for hire in the coal-trade. In Flanders 
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their superiority to other troops in trench work was attributed to this 
experience, to which also they owed the sobriquet of ‘“ Coal-heavers.” 
They were also known as the “Old Eyes.” The Grenadier Guards 
are always spoken of as being the senior corps, and, indeed, rank first 
in the Army List ; but the Coldstream and the Scots, respectively, claim 

to be the oldest regiment of the three. < 

The Coldstream Guards were formed: by Cromwell in 1650, for 
General Monk, by drafting five companies from Fenwick’s regiment, 
and five from that of Sir Arthur Haslerig, the old “ Ironsides,” col- 
onel. The corps took its name from the border town at which Monk 
fixed his head-quarters during the Scottish campaign, and from whence 
he set out on his march to London in 1660, for the purpose of placing 
Charles II. on the throne of England ; hence it was suffered to remain 
intact when the old Cromwellian army was disbanded. After the res- 
toration the three regiments which now form the Brigade of Guards 
were assembled on Tower Hill to take the oath of allegiance to the 
King; and, as a sign that they renounced all allegiance to the 
Commonwealth, they were ordered to ground their arms. This order 
having been obeyed, they were commanded to take them up again, in 
the king’s service, as the First, Second, and Third Regiments of Foot- 
Guards, The Coldstream Guards, as the Second, adopted the motto 
“ Nulli Secundus.” ‘ Monk’s Coldstreams,” as his regiment was called, 
wore red jackets faced with green, and the pikemen green faced with 
scarlet. They had green standards charged with a red cross and six 
white balls. At Monk’s death, in 1670, his regiment, then generally 
known as the “ Lord General’s,” had its facings changed to blue. 

In the battle of Waterloo, Colonel Mackinnan had three horses 
shot under him, and was at length wounded in the knee by a shot which 
killed his horse; he mounted again, led the regiment throughout that 
eventful day, and the moment the action was over fainted from loss of 
blood. During the Peninsular War the same officer, then a captain, 
‘shaved himself under a destructive fire to which the troops were ex- 
posed, completely restoring the confidence of the corps by his coolness. 
In 1689 the uniform was changed to red, lined with blue, blue breeches, 
and white stockings, and the bayonet, called in the warrant “a: great 
knife,” was introduced into the regiment. The bearskins of the Cold- 
streams are distinguished by a scarlet feather from those of the other 
regiments of Guards. Their uniform is scarlet with blue facings. 

The Prince of Wales’ Own, late the Fourteenth Foot, was formed 
at Canterbury in 1685. It joined the army in Flanders immediately 
after the battle of Fontenoy. On the 23d of May, 1793, the regiment 
was engaged in the attack of the enemy’s fortified camp at Famars. 
Being composed of young soldiers, they rushed up the heights with 
great impetuosity, but did not preserve sufficient order. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Doyle galloped to the front, halted and reformed the ranks, 
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then bade the band play “(Qa Ira,” and using a few encouraging re- 
marks, led them to the attack, where they were victorious. The regi- 
ment bears the nicknames of the “Old and Bold ;” also “Calvert’s 
Entire.” The uniform is scarlet with white facings. 

The Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry (late Thirty-second Foot) 
is the third of the three surviving regiments of Queen Anne’s Marines. 
It dates its origin from February 12, 1702, when it was styled “ Colo- 
nel George Viller’s Regiment of Marines.” As Fox’s, afterwards 
“ Borr’s Marines,” it served in the Cadiz Expedition of 1702, and was 
present at the capture of the treasure-ships at Vigo. This regiment 
has a march entitled “One and All.” The air is well known in the 
county of Cornwall. It was composed bya lady residing near Bedmin, 
and was adopted by the regiment in the early part of 1811, when the 
regiment to a man volunteered to serve in Ireland. The motto “One 
and All,” and the Cornish arms are supposed to have originated during 
the Crusades, and the story is that a Duke of Cornwall was taken pris- 
oner by the Saracens and held to ransom for fifteen bezants. On the 
news reaching Cornwall, the entire population subscribed. The fifteen 
bezants are represented by the fifteen balls in the shield of the Cornish 
arms. 

The Black Watch (Royal Highlanders) was originally formed in 
1729, for the protection of Edinburgh, and being dressed in black, blue, 
and green tartans, they presented a very sombre appearance, which pro- 
cured them the name of “ Friecudau Dhu,” or “ Black Watch.” It 
became a regiment of the British army in 1739, and was styled the 
Forty-second Highland Regiment in 1741. It was at the battle of 
Long Island, Brandywine, Germantown, Monmouth, siege of Charles- 
ton, Yorktown, and other engagements. The uniform is scarlet, blue 
facings, the kilt tartan. This regiment has for its favorite marching 
airs, the “ Highland Laddie,” Blue Bonnets over the Border,” and “The 
Campbells are coming.” 

The Seventy-eighth Highlanders forms the second battalion of 
the Searforth Highlanders (Ross-shire Buffs, the Duke of Albany’s). 
In 1793, Francis H. Mackenzie, afterwards Lord Searforth, raised the 
Severity-eighth Highlanders; and a second battalion, the following 
year, in Ross-shire and Lewes. It achieved a brilliant record in India, 
and brought with it a young elephant which had been trained to march 
at the head of the band. The motto of the regiment is “ Cuidich is 
Righ” (“He saved the king”), the motto of the Mackenzies, one of 
whom saved one of the kings of Scotland; it is nicknamed, from this, 
the “ King’s Men.” Uniform, scarlet with yellow facings; kilt, Mac- 
kenzie tartan. This regiment claims a melody tu the song, “ My 
Pretty Brown Lass,” translated from the ancient Gaelic as being peculiar 
to that regiment. The song has special reference to the time when the 
regiment was composed of Highlanders, or rather of men from the far 
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north, who, when on the march, sang the song in Gaelic. The same 
regiment is jealous of the full honors of association with the song, 
“The Relief of Lucknow,” it being the only Highland regiment with 
the brigade which marched to the relief of that city. 

It is a fact worthy of record that neither the kilt or bagpipe are 
Scotch. The bagpipe is what may be called a rudimentary instrument, ~ 
and was in use among the ancient Egyptians, among the Hebrews, the 
Persians, the Chinese, and various European nations. The “Pipes that 
played before Moses” is therefore not so much of an anachronism as many 
imagine ; how it found its way into Scotland is not so certain, but it is 
likely that the Highlanders got it from the Danes, and the Lowlanders 
from the Saxons; for there were two kinds of pipes in Scotland, the 
one the pipes now recognized as the Highlander’s instrument, the 
other played with bellows attached to the arm like the Irish pipes, 
which was the Lowland instrument ; the latter soon died out and the 
fiddle reigned in its stead. For stirring martial music there is no pipe 
equal to the Scotch one; but for delicious melody and scope, the Irish 
pipe is by far the finest in the world, but unfortunately there are but 
few who can play it at the present day. In regard to the kilt, it is 
probably more ancient than the bagpipes. Nimrod himself was un- 
doubtedly a “ Kilty,” and the armies of the mighty Assyrian empire 
were similarly clad ; so were the Egyptians, the Romans, the Grecians, 
ete. As for the garment now in use in the Highlands and Scottish 
regiments, it dates back from about 1728, and was suggested by an 
English road contractor to the laborers he employed. The ancient 
Highland dress was the belted plaid ; the wearer passed the ends of his 
ample plaid over his left shoulder, one from front to back, the other 
from back to front, and pinned them there with a large brooch. The 
plaid then hanging down before and behind the wearer was gathered 
into large neat plaits at his waist and held there by the broad belt he 
buckled about him. What the English contractor did was to suggest 
a kilt to be attached to the waist only, enabling its possessor to lay aside 
the heavy shoulder-plaid altogether. 

The Royal Irish Regiment is the only one now in existence out of 
nineteen that were raised in Ireland from independent companies of 
musketeers, retained in pay for the purpose of garrisoning the country 
in the days of the Commonwealth. It fought for King William at 
Boyne, served afloat as marines, and went to Flanders in 1693. It 
was at the battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill, and fought in Egypt, 
China, East Indies, and the Crimea. The uniform is scarlet with 
facings of blue. 

The Royal Inniskilling Fusileers has a reputation dating from 
1689. It is the only corps using the old Irish war-pipes, and was the 
first regiment to mount guard on Dublin Castle carrying the Union 
Jack. 

Vou. V. N.S.—No. 4. 25 
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The Royal Irish Fusileers (Eighty-seventh Foot) is one of the 
finest Irish regiments in the British army. It dates its organization 
back to September 18, 1793. Its war-cry when it charged at Barrosea 
was “ Fagan Bealac,” or “ Clear the way.” At the defence of Tarifa, 
with the drums and fifes playing the national airs, “St. Patrick’s Day” 
and “ Garryowen,” it drove the assailants back, and would have pursued 
them but for disciplinary requirements. It has for nicknames “The 
Old Fogs,” also “The Faugh a Ballagh Boys,” also the “ Eagle- 
Takers,” it having captured the eagle of the Eighth French Light 
Infantry at the battle of. Barrosea. Uniform, scarlet with facings of 
blue. 
The Royal Welsh Fusileers became a regiment in 1689, and served 
through Marlborough’s campaigns. On its return home in 1714 it 
received the title of the “ Prince of Wales’ Own Royal Regiment of 
Welsh Fusileers.” It formed a portion of that celebrated “thin red 
line” at the battle of Waterloo. It carries a goat, with shield and 
garlands on its horns, led at the head of the drums. 

It was a regimental custom over a century old, and at Boston, 
before the Revolutionary War, a drummer-boy, Bacchus-like, while 
astride the goat, was flung upon the mess-table and killed by an 
undisciplined goat, when marching round the table with the drums at 
the ceremony of distributing the leeks on St. David’s night. The 
regiment observes the ancient Welsh custom of wearing a leek in the 
caps on St. David’s Day,—March 1. The uniform is scarlet with 
blue facings. It is nicknamed the “ Nanny Goats” and “ Royal Goats,” 
from its custom of having a goat for a regimental pet. It has for its 
favorite march and quickstep, “Men of Harlech” and “ Ap Shenkin.” 

The Ninety-fifth, now known as the Prince Consort’s Own Rifle 
Brigade, has a record teeming with gallant exploits. It has for its 
favorite march, “I’m Ninety-five.” Its uniform is green with facings 
of black. 

The mounted regiments have fully as brilliant regimerital records 
as those of the line, but can only be briefly alluded to. 

The Second Dragoon Guards (Queen’s Bays) was raised in 1685. 
The Third (Prince of Wales’) Dragoon Guards was formed in 1685, 
also the Fourth Royal Irish, The Tenth Hussars (Prince of Wales’ 
Own) is regarded as one of the most distinguished regiments in the 
British army, having enjoyed the marked favor of two successive 
Princes of Wales. It was organized in 1715. Its uniform is blue, 
busby bay scarlet, plume black and white. Upon parade the band 
plays, “God Bless the Prince of Wales” and “ Men of Harlech.” The 
Twelfth Lancers and Twenty-first Hussars use the “Coburg” march, 
and the Fifth Lancers, being an Irish regiment, use “Let Erin 
Remember” and “The Harp that Once,” etc. The Twelfth Royal 
Lancers play, every night between “ watch-setting” and “lights out,” 
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the following pieces: The Vesper Hymn, Spanish Chant, Russian 
National Anthem, God Bless the Prince of Wales, God Save the. 
Queen. The Vesper Hymn and Spanish Chant have been played by 
the regimental band for one hundred years and upward. The origip 
of the custom is said to have arisen from the widow of a retired 
regimental officer, leaving her money to a charitable institution upon 
condition that the band played the hymns every evening at watch- 
setting. 

The traditions connected with British army music are rich in 
historical facts and reminiscences, closely interwoven with the gallant 
deeds and careers of the various regiments. The bagpipes and bugles, 
drums and fifes have exerted wonderful influences in the history of 
war, and swayed the fortune of battle in more than one instance, 

The “ British Grenadier” is supposed to have been derived from 
the same source as the “ London ’Prentice.” The “ Wha wadna fecht 
for Charlie” is always played by the Cheshire Regiment, and in honor 
of Sir Charles Napier, who once commanded the regiment. Regiments 
like the Lincolnshire and Warwickshire have a preference for local 
characteristic melodies, such as “The Lincolnshire Poacher,” “ War- 
wickshire Lads,” “ Yorkshire Lass,” and “ Lancashire Lass.” Old- 
time famous pieces are still popular with the modern soldier as with 
the old veterans, as for example, “The Red, White, and Blue,” 
“Hearts of Oak,” “ Dashing White Sergeant,” etc. “Hail to the 
Duke,” by J. P. Clarke, and “ Distant Greeting,” are both very old 
and exceedingly popular marches in the British service. “The Girl 
I left Behind Me” is an old Irish air, but became a military piece 
after the noted Brighton Camp. Another scrap of really interesting 
music is the “ drumming-out air,” commonly known as the “ Rogue’s 
March.” It is used in the American as well as the British forces, and 
its origin, while veiled in obscurity, is very old. 

A singular anecdote is related of General Sherman in connection 
with a celebrated air. During his trip abroad he was, on one occasion, 
in Dublin. Sitting before a comfortable fire conversing with some 
friends, a military band was suddenly heard, and shortly the familiar 
notes of “ Marching through Georgia” were heard. With an air of 
annoyance, the general arose, excused himself, said he would get through 
as soon as possible, and proceeded to the balcony, evidently expecting to 
address a few words of courtesy to those desiring to pay him honor ; 
but the music passed by, so did the delegation, and, somewhat puzzled, 
the general turned to the proprietor of the hotel, saying, “Can you tell 
me, sir, the name of that march the band is playing?” “ Really, sir, 
I forget it just at this moment, but it’s an old Irish air, well known 
here, and has been played for years.” 

It would seem that the old saw, “ There is nothing new under the 
sun,” was strangely verified in that instance. , 
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The Forty-sixth Foot can scarcely be classed as an old regiment, 
but it has an interesting history in connection with its American ex- 
perience. It was raised in the north of England in 1741; its uniform 
was scarlet with yellow facings, and its first active service was at 
Ticonderoga in 1758. It was allowed to wear a red plume in the hat 
for the conduct of its Light Company in 1777, which with five others 
of different regiments composed the “ Light Battalion,” which made 
itself so obnoxious to the Americans that they said they would give 
it no quarter; to prevent mistakes, the Light Battalion dyed their 
feathers red. It is the only regiment of the British army that has 
retained this distinction. It was nicknamed “ Murray’s Bucks,” from 
its colonel’s name, 1743 to 1764, also the “ Surprisers,” from its 
surprise of General Wayne’s Brigade in September, 1777; also the 
“ Lacedemonians,” from its colonel making a long speech, under a 
heavy fire, about the Lacedemonians and their discipline. 

It was by this regiment that General Washington was initiated 
into Masonry. When war broke out between the two countries, the 
Masonic chest of the Forty-sixth was captured by the Americans. 
The circumstance was reported to General Washington, who directed 
that a guard of honor, under the command of a distinguished officer, 
should take charge of the chest, with many articles of value belonging 
to the Forty-sixth, and return them to the regiment. The surprise, 
the feelings, of both officers and men may be imagined when they 
perceived the flag of truce that announced this elegant compliment 
from their courteous opponent. _The guard of honor, with their fifes 
playing a sacred march,—the chest containing the constitution and 
implements of the craft borne aloft equally by Englishmen and 
Americans, who lately engaged in the strife of war,—now marched 
through the enfiladed ranks of the gallant regiment that, with pre- 
sented arms and colors, hailed the guard with repeated cheers. When 
in Dominica, in 1805, the Forty-sixth was attacked by a French force, 
which it gallantly repelled ; but in the action had the misfortune again 
to lose the Masonic chest, which the enemy succeeded in securing on 
board their fleet without knowing its contents. Three years afterwards 
the French government, at the earnest request of the officers who had 
commanded the expedition, returned the chest with several compli- 
mentary presents. 

H. D. Smrra, 
Captain U. 8. Revenue Cutter Service. 
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THE last of the admirals has passed away. Should there be no 
others chosen to fill this high grade, the careers and renown of Farra- 
gut and Porter will forever consecrate it in the memory of all Ameri- 
cans. Associated as they were in their first naval triumph during the 
Civil War, their fames are-bound together indissolubly as the only 
fitting tenants of the highest naval office in the country’s gift. Ad- 
miral Porter rose to this high position by merit alone, through the 
various grades, commencing with that of midshipman, which he held 
at the tender age of eleven. Born just at the time of the culmination 
of the glorious career of his illustrious father (to whom must be given 
the credit of inaugurating privateering on a successful scale), Porter 
thus early became a devoted servant of his country, in whose service 
he spent nearly threescore years and ten. He gave proof while young 
of that personal bravery without which the officer must not expect to 
succeed. This was during his service of two years under his father 
and cousin in the Mexican navy, when, in support of the latter, he 
bravely suppressed a dangerous mutiny. Personal and moral courage 
of a high order were salient points of his character. Many anecdotes, 
told and unsaid, might be cited in proof of this. . 

During his long service, in peace and in war, there was hardly a 
nautical réle which he did not fill. He, as well as Farragut, fought 
his first battle under the eye and command of Commodore David 
Porter. During peace he sought and obtained useful and instructive 
positions in the Coast Survey and Naval Observatory, and the confi- 
dence reposed in him by the authorities is shown by his selection, 
while yet a young man, to go upon an important mission abroad. 

We are not surprised to find an officer of his energy and zeal in 
command of one of the first steamers in the navy, the “Spitfire.” In 
this vessel he participated in every action during the Mexican War 
that took place on the eastern coast of the hostile country. During 
the inactive period that succeeded this war, when our navy was again 
neglected, be sought a more active life, and commanded, with the 
greatest credit to himself, several steamers on passenger lines. His 
last service before the war was the novel one of transporting camels 
from Egypt to this country. Naval experiences somewhat out of the 
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usual line were common in his long official life. In his ready adap- 
tation to the exigencies of unusual service shown forth qualities charac- 
teristic of the true seaman. 

The War of the Rebellion found Lieutenant Porter still a young 
man. In less than three years he was in command of the largest 
steam-fleet ever assembled under one flag. Services of a varied and 
unusual nature were rendered by him during this fratricidal war. 
Undaunted zeal, courage, and untiring performance of the most 
arduous duties of his profession marked his career throughout the 
war. Perhaps we have not been sufficiently grateful to him for one 
of his first acts, that of suggesting Farragut as the proper one to open 
the Mississippi. His was also the plan of using the mortar-fleet, 
which, like a floating Birnam Wood, should come to spread its death- 
dealing and destructive bombs in the enemy’s forts. Professional 
jealousy was foreign to Porter’s nature. -He readily recognized merit, 
and ever sought to have it rewarded. 

The opening of the Mississippi was one of the grandest features 
of the important work done by the navy during the war. While older 
officers of both arms of the service thought it impossible, Porter zeal- 
ously maintained its practicability, and as zealously aided in its incep- 
tion and subsequent accomplishment. As the sequel proved, the 
mortar-fleet did most excellent work, rendering the forts uninhabitable 
and silencing their fire. Porter received their surrender after the fall 
of New Orleans. 

Acting Rear-Admiral Porter was ordered to command the Missis- 
sippi squadron in the second year of the war. Again he found a fleet . 
of a character unusual to seafaring men. Light steam “ ironclads,” 
thinly-plated “ tin-clads,” nondescript “ rams,” commanded by zealous 
army officers, and structures of a still more flimsy character, were 
assigned to the command of one bred to deep-water service, and ac- 
customed to ship-like craft. His first step was to increase the numbers 
and efficiency of this motley squadron. Out of thirteen hundred 
officers, but twenty-five were regularly bred to naval command. 
Measures of discipline and training soon brought the others into a high 
state of efficiency, and the subsequent history of the career of the 
squadron added still greater lustre to its former achievements under 
Foote and Davis. Arkansas Post, Grand Gulf, and Vicksburg added 
to his growing renown, and obtained him the merited thanks of Con- 
gress and the commission of rear-admiral, July 4, 1863. The opera- 
tions of this little squadron among the bayous and small streams of 
Mississippi and Arkansas have no parallel in naval history, and upon 
the admiral and his sturdy river sailors seems to have fallen the 
mantle of the Dutch “sea-beggars,” who fought amidst the canals 
and inland seas of their submerged land. Torpedoes destroyed some 
of his ships, a formidable iron-clad ram menaced the weak vessels 
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seriously, they were impeded in their progress by fallen trees, hidden 
rushes, ambushed batteries, and submerged snags, but nothing ever 
seriously delayed the accomplishment of his designs. Even when in 
imminent danger of being left high and dry in the Red River with his 
little fleet, his skill and perseverance, backing the ingenious plans of 
Colonel Bailey, saved him from this disaster. No part of the admiral’s 
naval career better displays his fertility of resource, his admirable skill, 
and his perseverance, than was shown in this “ web-foote campaign” 
in the West. Western men took a great part in this campaign, and 
the surviving sailors of the West now mourn his loss, and delight to do 
him honor. 

Admiral Porter had always been a favorite with the authorities, 
and these victories won them completely over. He was next given a 
chance dear to the sailor’s heart, that of commanding a fleet in the 
open sea. This fleet was one of the largest and strongest yet assembled, 
and the admiral proceeded at once to the bombardment of Fort Fisher. 
Foiled in the first instance, through adverse circumstances, his second 
attempt, aided by the gallant General Terry, succeeded in reducing 
and carrying by assault one of the strongest forts in the world at that 
time. For this he received the thanks of Congress for the fourth time. 

The war over, more honors were in store for the successful hero. 
Farragut was made admiral, and Porter vice-admiral, of the navy, 
the first to bear these titles in the history of our country. Since then 
his have been the triumphs of peace, but not professional or mental 
repose. For four years he was superintendent of the Naval Academy, 
and the class of 1869 are proud to call themselves “ Porter’s class,” 
having entered and graduated during his administration. He infused 
into the institution, somewhat demoralized by removals and the con- 
fusion of war-days, a greater sense of official honor, of manliness, and 
of that mysterious ethical spirit best known as “ Esprit de corps.” 

Upon the death of Farragut, in 1870, Porter was promoted to 
admiral, and with him dies the office, created by a grateful Congress 
to add, if possible, greater lustre to names already illustrious in our 
country’s annals, Since then Admiral Porter has resided in Washing- 
ton, and, for a short time as assistant secretary, and longer as presi- 
dent, of the Board of Survey and Inspection, his wise counsels and 
solemn warnings have, whether acknowledged or not, borne fruit in 
many ways to the betterment of the service to which he gave his life. 
His annual reports are models of sound advice and warning, too often 
neglected, and while somewhat conservative, as became his years in 
service, he was, on the whole, favorable to progress in naval science and 
warfare. 

Nor did his vigorous old age show a decline in mental activity in 
other directions. Although the rapid progress of naval architecture 
rendered her obsolete almost while she was launching, yet it is a fact 
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that in the design of the “ Alarm” we may see the early germ of the 
now common torpedo vessels, and she forms a link between the open 
steam-launch with a “ pot of powder on a pole,” and those swift tor- 
pedo-launching craft which are destined to play an important part in 
naval warfare in the future. 

The gallant admiral was as handy with the pen as with the sword. 
His life of his father, Commodore David Porter, is an excellent biog- 
raphy, and his own memoirs are written in the most candid and enter- 
taining way. Occasionally he was betrayed into bitter controversies, 
but not until driven thereto by claims of others to achievements which 
he felt were his own. His history of the navy during the Civil War 
is of itself a witness to his care, accuracy, and diligence, and is written 
in a clear and concise style. Jt adds much that is new to our knowl- 
edge of the events in which he took part, and is perhaps the best 
history yet written of the navy during that stirring period. 

We may well be surprised at the success with which so practical a 
man ventured into the field of imaginative literature. Two or three 
novels are the results of his literary activity in this direction. The 
“ Adventures of Harry Marline” is perhaps partly autobiographical, 
but gives us a picture of naval life fifty years ago that has not been 
surpassed. “Allan a’Dare and Robert le Diable” is a more preten- 
tious attempt, and the friends of the sturdy old veteran may well be 
satisfied with the favorable comments upon it by the critics, and the 
success of a man bred to the sea in so novel an undertaking. 

The heroes of the Civil War are passing from us. Within thirty 
hours of the death of Admiral Porter, one of his military companions 
and fellow-heroes, the last of the great war commanders, breathed his 
final breath. Together they fought in the bayous and swamps of Mis- 
sissippi ; together their memories are celebrated by veterans of both 
services throughout the land. With Admiral Porter closes the long 
list of distinguished naval commanders during our trying period of 
civil strife. His was the fortune to survive them all—Dupont, Foote, 
Davis, Dahlgren, Farragut, Rodgers, and Rowan,—all preceded him 
in the final act which closes the drama of life. 


F. S. Bassett, 
Tieutenant USN. 





THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MILITARY 
AND MARTIAL LAW: 


WHILE there exists a relationship between military law and martial 
law, they are by no means, as is quite commonly supposed, the same 
thing. The distinction between them, although not entirely easy to 
make clear, is yet a substantial one and is worth the making. It 
commends itself especially to the soldier, who, as the administrator of 
both military and martial law, should have a correct notion of their 
respective characters. 

Deriving as we do all our law principles either from or through 
our English ancestry, we are remitted, on the very threshold of our 
subject, to a consideration of it as it appears in English annals, and I 
propose, therefore, to rapidly outline the course of martial law as it 
colors the stream of our ancestral history from the Norman period to 
the Revolution of 1688, at which time military law, properly so 
called, takes its rise. I limit the retrospect to the Norman period 
because of the antecedent times we have but little information appro- 
priate to the subject which is reliable. 

Coming at once, then, to the period named, we find that one of the 
earliest steps taken by the Conqueror in aid of his exercise of absolute 
authority, and preparatory to his introduction of feudalism in a form 
more elaborate than it had attained to even in his native Normandy, 
was the erection of a grand central tribunal called Curia Regis, or 
sometimes, from its place of meeting being the great hall of the palace, 
Aula Regis. Composed of the ministerial officers of the king, the con- 
stable, the marshal, the seneschal, the chamberlain, and the treasurer, 
and presided over by the grand justiciar, who was next the king in 
rank and authority, this was to be the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture for the whole realm. Although, at first, it is probable that causes 
of all descriptions were heard by this court, sitting ‘together, or, as 
lawyers would say, in bane, it soon became necessary, for the sake of 
convenience, to subdivide it into committees or lesser courts, each of 
which should have cognizance of such causes as, according to their 

1 The above paper appeared in the Unirep Srrvice for October, 1879. The 


issue containing it has been long out of print, and, as the article is frequently called 
for, we reprint it in this issue. 
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nature, were appropriate to its composition. Thus the constable and 
marshal together constituted what came to be known as the Court of 
Chivalry. This court, feudal in character as in name, was largely con- 
cerned with the settlement of matters pertaining to heraldry,—such as 
the right to coats of armor, bearings, crests, supporters, pennants, etc., 
and of questions of place and precedence, in cases where they had not 
already been determined by either acts of Parliament or the king’s 
patent. Its jurisdiction in such matters extended only to the deter- 
mination of the right, and the repairing of the party injured in point 
of honor, but not of damages. It had, however, also jurisdiction in 
matters of war, including, among other things, cognizance of the 
offenses and miscarriages of soldiers contrary to the laws and rules of 
the army. These laws and rules, be it observed, were not a fixed and 
permanent code, but regulations which the king, with the advice of the 
constable and marshal, was wont to compose preparatory to actual war, 
for the due order and discipline of the officers and soldiers, together 
with certain penalties on offenders ; and this was called martial law. 

The Court of Chivalry, although it has never been formally abol- 
ished, has, after sustaining repeated encroachments upon its jurisdiction, 
fallen into disuse, and become obsolete. Its decadence, already begun, 
was hastened by the abolishment of the office of lord high-constable, 
which, being hereditary in the line of the Bohuns, and afterwards of 
the Staffords, finally descended upon Edward, Duke of Buckingham, 
and he being attainted in the thirteenth year of Henry VIII, the 
office became forfeited to the crown, and no permanent high-constable 
has since been appointed. The Court of Chivalry, thus crippled by 
the loss of one of its members, was, in consequence, shorn of a con- 
siderable part of its jurisdiction ; although, subsequent to this event, it 
continued to be held from time to time during the reigns of Henry 
VIIL., Elizabeth, and James I. by the marshal alone, with the con- 
currence of the judges of the common law. Its jurisdiction, however, 
had come to be confined chiefly to civil matters, and even as to these, 
not being a court of record, or having power to impose fines or enforce 
penalties, it gradually lapsed into disuse. 

It appears, then, that martial law was, anciently, in England, a 
body of regulations which the king, preparatory to actual war, com- 
posed, with the advice of the constable and marshal, acting in their 
ministerial capacity, for the government of the soldiery; and that it 
was administered by the Court of Chivalry, of which the constable 
and marshal, clothed now with their judicial character, were the con- 
stituent members. From its conception to its execution it was within 
the immediate influence and control of the king. It was practically 
the expression of his individual will; it fully realized the maxim of 
the Roman jurists, that “ the will of the emperor has the force of law.” 
So potent an instrument of arbitrary rule was not long confined to the 
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regulation of the soldiery. Designed for a state of war, it came 
readily to be applied to insurrection, and then the most ordinary tumults’ 
and commotions sufficed to call it into exercise. From the time that 
the Court of Chivalry lost its military jurisdiction down to the passage 
of the mutiny act, no regularly-constituted court for the administration 
of martial law existed, and whatever prestige it had derived from reg- 
ularity of administration was lost. Councils of war, commissions, and 
courts-martial, so called, were the agencies employed in dispensing it. 
It was frequently resorted to when either the cupidity or wrath of the 
monarch demanded its employment. Thus we find Henry VII. 
ordering those accused of holding intelligence with the enemy after 
the battle of Stoke, in 1487, to be tried by commissioners of his own 
appointing, or by courts-martial, instead of by the usual courts of law; 
his wish being to punish the offenders by fines, and ‘so fill his coffers, 
while under the laws of England in such cases they would have either 
to suffer death or be discharged. Queen Mary employed it for the 
suppression of heresy; and naturally so vigorous a sovereign as Eliz- 
abeth would find use for it. Hume narrates that she sharply reproved 
the Earl of Sussex, after the suppression of the northern rebellion, 
because she had not heard of his having executed any criminal by mar- 
tial law, though nearly eight hundred persons are said to have suffered 
one way or another, on account of that slight insurrection. In 1573, 
according to Camden, one Peter Burchet, a Puritan, being persuaded 
that it was meritorious to kill such as opposed the truth of the gospel, 
ran into the streets and wounded Hawkins, the famous sea-captain, 
whom he took for Hatton, the queen’s favorite. This so incensed Eliz- 
abeth that she ordered him to be punished instantly by martial law, 
but upon the remonstrance of some prudent counsellors, who told her 
that martial law was usually confined to turbulent times, she recalled 
her order and delivered Burchet over to the common law. On another 
occasion she ordered by proclamation that any person bringing into 
the realm papal bulls, or even forbidden books and pamphlets from 
abroad, should be punished by martial law, and that the lieutenants or 
deputies inflicting such punishments were not to be questioned for their 
acts, any law or statute to the contrary notwithstanding. 

One of the various arbitrary methods resorted to by Charles I. for re- 
plenishing the royal treasury was to send commissioners into the different 
counties to demand from each individual a certain sum, proportioned to 
his estate ; and refusal, or even reluctance, to pay this imposition was to 
be punished by quartering soldiers upon the malcontents, who, if injured 
or insulted by the soldiery, could not appeal to the ordinary courts of 
justice, but must seek redress from a council of war which the king had 
instituted, with power to proceed within the realm against such sol- 
diers, mariners, and other dissolute persons joining with them, as should 
commit murder, felony, robbery, or other outrage or misdemeanor, and 
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condemn and cause such offenders to be executed according to martial 
law. Finding, however, that this and like methods were ineffectual, 
he was obliged at last to sue for aid to the Commons, and they being 
resolutely determined to grant no subsidies till the grievances of the 
people were redressed, Charles was compelled at last to give his assent 
to the bill prepared by the Commons, called the Petition of Right, one 
clause of which provided that the commissions for proceeding by mar- 
tial law should be dissolved and annulled, and that no such commission 
should be issued for the future. 

The breach between Charles and his Parliament, which the Petition 
of Right, now become a law, had failed to repair, continued to widen, 
until distinct armies, one espousing the cause of the king and the other 
that of Parliament, took the field. In the king’s army it is probable 
that martial law continued to prevail much as it had in the past, but, 
with respect to the Parliamentary forces, an attempt was made to give 
it something more of regularity than it had hitherto possessed, by the 
passage, through the two Houses, of an ordinance formulating its pro- 
visions, and appointing commissioners for its exercise. The provisions 
of this ordinance were not, however, restricted to the soldiery. For 
example, they prescribed the penalty of death, or other corporal pun- 
ishment, at discretion, to all persons who should go from the cities of 
London and Westminster, or any part of the kingdom under the power 
of the Parliament, to the king or queen, or lords of the council abiding 
with them, or any commander or officer of the king’s army; or who 
should give, or hold intelligence by letters, messages, or otherwise, with 
any in arms against the Parliament, without consent of both Houses of 
Parliament, or the committee appointed by ordinance of Parliament for 
managing the war, the lord general of the forces raised by the two 
Houses, or the officer commanding in chief any of said forces. The 
same penalty was denounced against whoever should give money, food, 
or ammunition to any person in arms against the Parliament, knowing 
him so to be, or should, voluntarily and knowingly, harbor or receive 
any person so being in arms. And whoever should voluntarily take 
up arms against Parliament, having taken the national covenant, should 
die without mercy. All mayors, sheriffs, justices of the peace, con- 
stables, bailiffs, and other officers were to be aiding and assisting the 
commissioners in the execution of this ordinance, and the commissioners, 
and every other person assisting them, should be saved harmless, and 
indemnified for what they did. therein by authority of Parliament. 
This ordinance was to remain in force for only four months. Among 
the first who were tried by a court-martial by virtue of it were Sir 
John Hotham and kis son, for betraying the cause of Parliament, and 
they were sentenced to suffer death. Upon its expiration a new one of 
similar import was proposed by the Commons to the Lords, who refused 
to pass it; but the following year an ordinance of the same general 
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tenor was concurred in by both Houses, which was to expire in three 
months from its passage. No subsequent ordinance for the enforcement . 
of martial law was enacted by the two Houses. The House of Com- 
mons, however, after the Lords had been voted useless, did pass a bill 
for establishing a court-martial within the cities of London and West- 
minster, and the late lines of communication, which was to be called 
the High Court of Justice, with a proviso that nothing contained therein 
should extend to the diminution of any power or authority formerly 
given to the lord general or his council of war, or to the admirals at 
sea, by the authority of Parliament, for executing martial law. Parlia- 
ment was soon thereafter relieved from the necessity of passing ordi- 
nances for the regulation of the army, for the authority of the latter 
had become paramount. Cromwell could do very well without Parlia- 
mentary ordinances. It is narrated that certain of his soldiers, calling 
themselves Levellers, proposed to establish throughout the nation an 
equality of possession and power, “for wherefore,” said they, in the 
cant phrase of the time, “should not a common soldier, enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit, have the same privileges with the commander, or 
why give the officers so many advantages contrary to the spirit of Chris- 
tian equality ?” which queries Oliver proceeded to answer by inconti- 
nently hanging the leaders of this levelling movement, whereupon the 
rest were glad to be permitted to return to duty. 

These ordinances of Parliament, whether passed by both the Houses 
or by the Commons alone, after the suppression of the upper House, 
were of course no more properly law than had been the arbitrary exer- 
cise of power by the kings and queens in times past. For they lacked 
that concurrence of the three branches of the legislature which is neces- 
sary to the enactment of law, properly so called. But they are of 
interest in connection with our subject, as being the first experiments of 
a legislative assembly in England towards formulating a code for the 
army, and also as showing that arbitrary power may prove as palatable 
to an oligarchy as even to a monarch. The purely military parts of 
these ordinances, no doubt, also stood in some sort as models to the 
framers of the mutiny act, and so may be looked upon as a connecting 
link between the era we have been considering, during which no dis- 
tinction was made between martial and military law, and that which 
opens with the passage of the mutiny act, when military law becomes 
clearly differentiated from martial law. 

The occasion that gave rise to the mutiny act was a rebellion on 
the part of some English and Scotch troops in the first year of William 
and Mary’s reign, upon their being ordered to Holland to replace some 
of the Dutch troops which King William had brought over with him, 
and intended to keep in England. The Scotch were disgusted because 
Lord Dumbarton had been supplanted in the command of one of their 
regiments by Marshal Schomberg, and the disaffection of the English 
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was occasioned by emissaries of James, who intimated to them that they 
were being ordered out of the country because of their fidelity to their 
late sovereign. King William immediately communicated this event 
to both Houses of Parliament, who readily agreed to give their sanction 
to punish the insurgents; and on the 3d of April, 1689, passed an act 
for punishing mutiny and desertion, and establishing a code for the 
general government of the army, which was to continue in force till 
November following, and no longer. It was, however, renewed again 
the next January, and has, with the interruption of about three years 
only, in the peaceable part of King William’s reign,—viz., from the 
10th of April, 1698, to the 20th of February, 1701,—been annually 
renewed since, with occasional alterations and amendments. 

The passage of this act, simple as it appears in the narration, was 
really an important event. The people of England for more than six 
centuries had suffered oppression under cover of the principle of royal 
prerogative, a principle which, necessarily inherent in monarchical gov- 
ernments, and of beneficent operation when properly restricted, had, by 
reason of its exaggeration on the part of the Norman kings and some 
of their successors, threatened to undermine the constitutional liberties 
which the Commons held dear. Martial law was the ready instru- 
ment in giving effect to the undue expansion of this principle. In its 
original application to the soldiery alone it did not excite much atten- 
tion, or arouse serious opposition, for the military state seemed to be its 
natural sphere of operation. In this comparatively innocent exercise 
it gathered strength, and its effectiveness so commended it to the mon- 
arch that, with such an instrument at hand, he would have been more 
‘than human had he withheld its application, as a remedy, to some of 
the frequent disorders which afflicted the body politic. Gradually its 
exercise became customary in the civil as well as the military state, and 
in time of peace as well as of war. Not, indeed, wholly without pro- 
test; but without effectual opposition, except as, from time to time, the 
exasperated barons and people would extort promises of reform from 
the monarch, or, on occasion, wrest from him patents of their liberties, 
such as Magna Charta and the Petition of Right. Even these great 
charters, however, valuable as they must ever be as formularies of free 
principles, failed to extirpate the abuse of martial law; and it was not 
till the Revolution had vitalized and confirmed the traditional liberties 
of the English people, that the exercise of martial law within the realm 
in times of peace was definitely ended. Of this important reform the 
mutiny act is the monument. The first regularly enacted statute for 
the government of the army ever passed in England, it inaugurated the 
reign of military law. Its beneficence was twofold, for, distinguishing 
between the military and non-military. person, it shielded the one from 
the rigors of a purely arbitrary rule, and remitted the other wholly to 
the mild operation of the municipal code. Nor were the framers of the 
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mutiny act unmindful that the exigencies of military service required 
a speedier method of meeting emergencies than was afforded by a resort , 
to the legislative body, and they therefore wisely committed to the 
king authority to make articles of war which should be judicially 
taken notice of by all courts whatsoever, provided that no person 
should be punished by death or loss of limb for any crime, or in any 
manner that should not accord with the provisions of the act. The 
mutiny act, thus supplemented by the articles of war, constitute military 
law in England. 

In the United States our military law follows the English model, 
allowance of course being made for the difference between our Constitu- 
tion and theirs, Our articles of war correspond with their mutiny 
act, and our regulations resemble their articles of war. Both articles 
of war and regulations in this country derive their sanction from 
the provision of the Constitution by which Congress is empowered to 
make rules for the government of the land and naval forces, and to- 
gether constitute the military law of the United States, While, as a 
general rule, the articles of war have application only to military per- 
sons, there are two offenses which, from their nature, are most likely to 
be committed by non-military persons, and of which military law takes 
cognizance. These offenses are, relieving an enemy with money, 
victuals, or ammunition, or knowingly protecting and harboring him ; 
and the holding correspondence with, or giving intelligence to, an 
enemy. We have seen that the ordinances of Parliament in the time 
of the Civil War took cognizance of these offenses, and its example has 
been followed both in the mutiny act and in our articles of war, and 
as to these the offenses described may be regarded as exceptions to the 
general rule of the application to military persons only of military law. 
Both in England and in the United States the written codes of military 
law are complemented by a body of usages which, under the denomina- 
tion of customs of the service,-are judicially recognized by courts- 
martial as having the force of law, and which constitute the unwritten 
part of the law military. The allowance as law of these customs of 
the service in no wise militates against the certainty and uniformity of 
military law, because before they can be pleaded it must appear that 
they are of immemorial usage, and, as a cdnsequence, of universal rec- 
ognition. Besides, such customary law has always existed as the com- 
plement of statutory law. It is to be found as well in those countries 
which preserve in their institutions the civil law of Rome as in Eng- 
land, where it constitutes the great body of the common law. 

It follows, then, that military law is worthy of all respect as law. 
Its source is the same as that of the municipal law, of which, indeed, 
it isa branch. Its mode of administration is as orderly, and its prin- 
ciples are as certain, as those of its mother stock. The opprobrium 
which has attached to it in some quarters is the result of failing to dis- 
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tinguish between it and martial law. True, its procedure is speedy and 
prompt, rather than dilatory and circuitous. If it were not, it might 
as well not be as be at all. For the military state is essentially one of 
action, hence its administration of justice must not be hampered by the 
chicane and indirectness which have made the “law’s delay” one of 
the proverbial ills of human existence. But it is not on this account 
unsystematic. Its courts are organized with adequate regard to impar- 
tiality. The issues which they try are reached by a course of pleadings 
as orderly, if not as prolonged, as in the courts of municipal jurisdic- 
tion ; their findings are based on evidence developed mainly on the same 
principles as obtain in civil courts; and the sentences imposed are lim- 
ited, either by express legislative prescription, or by usage in like cases. 
Their proceedings also are subject to review, and if defective in any 
vital respect, are set aside, or, for defects not vital, are returned for re- 
vision and correction. The reviewing authority, moreover, has power to 
pardon the offender, or to mitigate his punishment. _It is true, also, that 
military law is, as compared with the municipal, small in bulk. But 
this fact does not render it insignificant. That the branch be smaller 
than the parent trunk is a necessary condition of their relation. And 
the military code, small though it be, is large enough. When the army 
moves, it takes its law along, and the less there is of it, only so it suffice, 
the better. I have said that military law was a branch of the munici- 
pal. Some may doubt the correctness of this assertion because mu- 
nicipal law is defined to be “a rule of civil conduct.” But the word 
“civil,” although in common speech used as the antithesis of “ mili- 
tary,” means primarily, “pertaining to the state,” and, so understood, 
includes as well the military as the non-military person. The soldier 
is simply a military citizen, or, as Blackstone says, “he puts not off 
the citizen when he enters the camp.” His military character is a 
superimposed one. Before his investment with it he is not amenable 
to the military branch of the municipal law; after such investment, he 
is responsible to both the military and non-military branches of it. 
Military law, then, is clearly a part of the municipal, and is entitled to 
the same regard and respect which we are accustomed to accord to the 
law of the land. Interest in it should not be confined to the soldier. 
As respects professions it has a dual relation, for, pertaining both to 
military science and to jurisprudence, it concerns alike the soldier and 
the lawyer. This duality of relation should be to its advantage. While 
the soldier is and must be not only its subject but its dispenser also, 
the lawyer ought to be its tutelary patron, and by bringing to bear 
on it his stores of learning and experience, help to improve its ad- 
ministration. Unfortunately, however, this double relationship has 
practically a different working. Neither the soldier nor the lawyer 
takes kindly to military law. Each tends to neglect it because of its 
relation to the other, and consequently it languishes. As a science it is 
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stationary rather than progressive ; as a system its administration becomes 
perfunctory, and hence more liable to error than it would be if it were . 
infused with more of enthusiam. That this is a thing to be regretted 
will strike us forcibly when we reflect that a considerable body of men 
is permanently subject to military law, that on the happening of war 
this body is likely to include a large part of the adult male population, 
and that, in point of fact, within a time not long gone by, more than 
three millions of the men of the land were, as respects life, liberty, 
and reputation, under its rule. 

To bring now to a focus what has been perhaps too discursively 
written, it may be said that the great and comprehensive difference be- 
tween military and martial law is, that the one is law and the other no 
law. The one is “the sovereign state’s collected will,” the other, the 
arbitrary exercise of military power. The one is bounded and defined 
by express statute or immemorial usage, the other is unrestrained save 
by the dictates of conscience or the fear of responsibility. It is true 
that where martial law prevails it generally invests itself with some of 
the forms and modes of military law, but it is not under compulsion 
so todo. Its only adequate sanction is that Necessity which “knows 
no law,” and its only appropriate occasion that state of social disruption 
wherein law being silenced, amidst the clash of arms, the strong will 
of the military commander, backed by armed force, comes to rescue 
order. In denying to martial law the essential qualities of law, we are 
supported by the concurrence of two authorities,—the one eminent as 
a jurist, the other as a general. Sir Matthew Hale, in his history of 
the common law, observes of martial law, that “in truth and reality it 
is no law, but something indulged rather than allowed as law ;” and 
the Duke of Wellington, in the House of Lords debate on the Ceylon 
mutiny of 1849, said that “ martial law is neither more nor less than 
the will of the general who commands the army; in fact, martial law 
is no law at all.” An abuse of language would seem therefore to be 
involved in the expression “ martial law,” and it might be worth our 
while to consider whether we ought not, in respect of this matter, to 
imitate the Europeans, who, in lieu of our term, employ the phrase, 
“state of siege,” which much more accurately describes the thing in- 
tended. For what we mean by it, at least in its modern use, is a state 
of things rather than such a rule of conduct as is entitled to be called 
law. 

Gro. A. Woopwarp, 
Colonel U.S.A. (Retired.) 


Vou. V. N. 8.—No. 4. 
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SHIP-STEERING. 
(FROM THE LONDON NAUTICAL MAGAZINE.) 


Ir needs no argument to show that the subject of ship-steering is all- 
important in connection with navigation. Therefore, any reasonable 
attempt at an analysis of some of the practical matters involved in it 
can hardly be said to be out of place in the pages of this journal, even 
though the writer be not skilled in nautical affairs, and is not prepared 
to discuss the abstruse and complicated dynamical problems upon 
which, theoretically, it may be supposed to be primarily based. 

The subject recently received attention at a meeting of the Ship- 
masters’ Society, in connection, more especially, with the action of the 
rudders of screw steamers. The masterly paper of Captain Hutchin- 
son, which was read at that meeting, and the discussion which ensued 
upon it, will probably have the effect of inducing many navigators to 
give more consideration than has, perhaps, been hitherto their wont to 
the behavior of their vessels in the numerously varying circumstances 
and conditions in which the action of the rudder is brought into play. 

If the simple question were asked, “ What is the purpose of a ship’s 
rudder?” it might obviously be answered that “its purpose is to guide 
the ship in any desired direction.” Perhaps it might be more accurately 
said that “its purpose is to cause the fore-and-aft position of the ship 
in the water to assume any desired direction.” 

Before considering what are the actual and positive effects which 
are produced by méans of the rudder, it may be premised that if a ship 
has no headway or sternway motion upon her,—if she lies in the water 
as a mere floating mass,—the turning of the rudder one way or the other 
can have little or no effect so far as regards the fore-and-aft position of 
the ship in the water, excepting, perhaps, that if a ship be in a heavy 
sea, with no headway or sternway motion upon her, and the rudder be 
placed otherwise than amidships, then the run of the waves will so act 
upon it as to conduce to the vessel being brought more or less broad- 
side on to, or parallel with, the waves. 

Supposing, however, that a vessel is steering a straight course, hav- 
ing her rudder exactly amidships, what are the influences which are 
brought into activity, and how are they brought into activity, by the 
rudder being altered to port or to starboard, as the case may be, so as to 
cause the ship’s head seemingly to be turned one way or the other? 
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Now, if a ship with her rudder amidships has a direct headway 
motion upon her, and is proceeding upon a course in the direction of a - 
straight line passing along the line of her keel, then, manifestly, so far 
as her rudder is concerned, her onward motion causes the water on 
either side of her to act as if it were traveling in the opposite direction, ~ 
and at a velocity, and with a force exactly equal on both sides of the 
ship. For convenience in here dealing with the matter, that force may 
be regarded as a sternway leverage force, which would act against any 
obstacle or obstruction to the ship’s progress that might be projected 
outward, towards either side, from that central part of the ship’s stern 
which is represented by the rudder-post. 

Upon the position of the rudder being altered from amidships, it 
immediately acts as such an obstacle or obstruction, and presents, at one 
side of the extreme stern of the vessel, that is to say, at the rudder-post, 
a resistance to the sternway leverage force of the water, whereby the 
vessel’s stern begins instantly to be forced in. a direction opposite to 
that of the rudder, and away from the straight course the ship was 
before pursuing. So long as the rudder is otherwise than amidships, 
the vessel’s stern is being made to describe a prolonged curve upon 
an axis which is at the vessel’s stem, but which is continuously ad- 
vancing in the continuously altering direction of the vessel’s headway 
momentum, 

The unceasing effort of the mechanical force by which the ship is 
being propelled—supposing it to be a steamer, for instance—is to cause 
the ship to pursue a course in the line of her keel, but the sternway 
leverage force of the water, acting against the obstruction presented on 
one side only at the vessel’s stern by means of the altered rudder, is 
being as unceasingly exercised so as to force the direction of the vessel’s 
motion out of that line. It drives the ship’s stern away from it, and 
successfully persists in so doing until the rudder is again placed amid- 
ships, when the vessel resumes a straight line course or direction through 
the water. 

In the ever-recurring cases in which the question arises as to which 
way it was that a ship’s helm was put, and the extent to which it was 
altered, it seems to be always assumed that an altered helm causes a 
ship’s head to be turned in one direction or another,—to port or to star- 
board, as the case may be. It is, however, an obviously simple and 
elementary fact that, when a ship has headway motion upon her, the 
part of the ship which is directly and immediately affected by an altered 
helm is not the head, but it is the stern of the ship which is first operated 
upon and made to swerve from the line of the course along which the 
ship’s keel was previously describing. At the instant of the alteration, 
the vessel’s stern begins to describe a circle, of which the ship’s stem is 
the centre, but by the headway motion of the ship the position of that 
centre is as instantly changed. It is, however, a change which is sub- 
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servient to and which follows the change originating at the vessel’s 
stern. It is a case in which the motion of the head follows that of the 
tail. If the altered helm is continued, the position of the vessel’s stem 
in the water, as the centre of a new circle, whose circumference the stern 
begins at every instant to describe, advances, by means of the ship’s 
headway motion, upon the position it previously occupied, but to port 
or to starboard of it, as the case may be. 

If such is the mode in which an alteration of the rudder from an 
amidship position immediately acts upon a ship, so as to occasion, under 
the simple circumstances described, an alteration in the direction of her 
motion through the water, as would seem to be incontrovertibly the 
case, then there follow some important consequences which do not seem 
to have received much, if any, consideration. . 

Let the case assumed be simply that of a steamer (No. 1) with her 
rudder amidships, and she is proceeding ahead in the direction of a 
straight line, A B, passing along the line of her keel, at, say, fifteen 
miles an hour. Let it be supposed that she is going through still 
water, having no surface-stream or current with or against her, and 
there being no wind by which she can be affected. She is a vessel 
with very delicate and sensitive steering capabilities. Her helm is 
put to port, and her head instantly appears to pay off to starboard. 
But, in fact, so far as the instantaneousness of the effect is concerned, 
she does no such thing. It is her stern which is forced to port. Though 
her engines are not touched, it is found practically that her speed of 
fifteen miles an hour is immediately checked. But let her midship 
helm be at once resumed, and then, so far as regards her fore-and-aft 
position in the water, she instantly begins to proceed in the direction 
of another straight line,C D. What, thereupon, is the effect upon 
her motion in or through the water? Manifestly this, that for an 
appreciable time—what under some circumstances of exigency may be 
a considerable time—she is under the influence of at least two impulses, 
—namely, she has the original momentum upon her in the direction 
of the line A B, and a new momentum which is in the direction C D. 
Another obvious effect is that her momentum in the direction A B is 
no longer a headway momentum ; her stern has been brought round so 
as to bring her more or less broadside on to the direction in which she 
was originally steaming. 

Now let another vessel (No. 2) be brought upon the field of opera- 
tions; she is proceeding under exactly similar conditions, but in an 
opposite direction upon that very line, A B. They are respectively 
described by the lookout in the bow of each vessel when a mile apart, 
—seemingly a distance sufficient to admit of any amount of safe ma- 
neuvring under the circumstances, but only so far that if they both 
went on they would meet stem to stem in the line A B in exactly two 
minutes. But they each instantly port so as to bring port-bow to port- 
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bow. Their engines remain unaltered. What, then, is the immediate 
effect? Plainly this: That the stern of each vessel is so swung round: 
that the two vessels are brought more or less broadside towards each 
other, and with a joint bodily momentum towards each other of thirty 
miles an hour. Whether, therefore, there will be a collision or not is 
a question of how much each ports, and how long it takes for the 
momentum which was upon each vessel at the instant previous to 
porting to be altogether overcome by the momentum in the new direc- 
tion at the reduced speed which the porting of the helms occasions. 

If the circumstances in any case were as simple as those suggested, 
the result might, of course, be predicted to a nicety. The amount of 
porting, the original speed of the two vessels, the reduced speed, if 
fully and instantaneously effected, in the new direction, and the original 
distance of the vessels from each other when first seen would be ele- 
ments from which the effect of the composition or resolution of the 
forces acting upon each vessel could be readily shown. But, practi- 
cally, and as a matter of fact, it may be safely assumed that no two 
vessels ever did approach each other under circumstances altogether 
common to both of them. The surface streams and currents which 
probably wend their subtle ways in every part of the ocean would be 
more or less in favor of one vessel and against the other, and similarly 
as tothe wind. A vessel may be put upon a course and her helm put 
amidships, but her helm is never so kept for any length of time. 
Little by little it is altered and steadied, and though the vessel’s head 
may be always kept due north, or due south, or due anything else, 
there is no saying, excepting by means of fixed objects external to the 
ship, if any are visible, where exactly the line of her path is situated 
in the great world of waters she is traversing; and so of the subtle 
forces by which approaching vessels are influenced in conjunction with 
that momentum of each which results from her propelling power or 
from the action of the wind. Those effects appear hardly capable of 
accurate calculation or elucidation in any case, however profound in 
geometry may be a navigator’s acquirements, or however precisely and 
unquestionably the relative positions, courses, and manceuvres of the 
vessels may be stated. 

The foregoing is, of course, a mere elementary statement of the 
mode in which an altered rudder acts when a ship is proceeding straight 
ahead under the simple conditions mentioned.. But the principle in- 
volved would seem to be of no small practical importance, for it bears 
upon all the evolutions which a ship may be required to perform in 
the course of the riumerously varied and complicated circumstances 
under which a navigator may find it necessary to manceuvre his vessel. 
It is no doubt probable that every ship-captain and navigating officer 
is fully aware that it is upon the stern of a ship, and only upon the 
stern, that an alteration of the rudder’s position takes immediate effect. 
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It may be worth consideration, however, whether the fact that such is 
the result of the action of the rudder is generally borne in mind in 
connection with the actual manceuvring of ships. 

If, then, it be a fact, as it appears unquestionably to be, that it is a 
vessel’s stern and not her head which is first turned to port or to star- 
board, as the case may be, by an alteration of the rudder’s position 
when a vessel has headway motion upon her, what is the mode in 
which the direction of her motion is affected by an alteration of her 
rudder when she is going astern through the water ? 

Manifestly in that case the influences developed and the cireum- 
stances brought into existence are altogether different from those which 
affect the fore-and-aft position of the vessel in the water when she has 
headway motion upon her. 

In the first place, when a vessel has such sternway upon her that 
her motion is in the direction of a straight line passing along the line 
of her keel, it is the outer extremity or margin of the rudder which 
first impinges against the water, and by the vessel’s motion the rudder 
(when it is amidships, for instance) is forced directly through the 
water just in the way in which the cutwater at the stem of the vessel 
is forced through the water when she has headway upon her. By 
putting the rudder to port or to starboard, as the case may be (that is, 
of course, to port or to starboard when looking towards the vessel’s 
head), the one side or the other of the rudder is so brought round as 
to present its surface obliquely to the body of water against which it is 
forced by the vesiel’s sternway motion. The resistance of the water 
to that motion is then no longer in the direction of a line along the 
vessel’s keel, but it acts obliquely,—that is to say, against the surface 
of the one side of the rudder presented to it,—the result being that a 
greater leverage force is brought into play against one side of the 
vessel’s stern than against the other, and the vessel’s stern is accordingly 
turned in the direction of least resistance. But it is still the vessel’s 
stern which is first and directly acted upon by the leverage force of 
the water, as it is so brought into action by means of the vessel’s stern- 
way motion. The direction, however, in which the leverage force of 
the water acts (supposing the term “leverage force” to be applicable) 
is oblique so long only AS ONE SIDE or the other of the rudder is pre- 
sented obliquely to the water. If the rudder be put hard over to port 
or to starboard, so that its surface on one side or the other is presented 
directly and flatly to the water against which it is driven in the direc- 
tion of the vessel’s motion astern, then it would obviously seem that 
the effect of that position of the vessel’s rudder can be very little, if 
anything, more than that of impeding the vessel’s sternway motion. 

From a theoretical consideration of that part of the subject, there- 
fore, it would seem to be plainly inferable that the putting of the 
rudder one way or the other (but to a limited extent only) when the 
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vessel is going astern causes the water to act with greater resisting 
force at one side of the stern than at the other, and that consequently . 
the vessel’s stern turns in the direction of least resistance,—that is to 
say, on the side towards which the rudder itself is turned. And so 
far as actual experiment has been carried, it appears to be in accord 
with that theoretical inference. 

It would appear from Captain Hutchinson’s paper, and from the 
discussion which followed upon it, that some doubt is entertained 
whether the action of the rudder in the case of a screw steamer when 
going astern has the same effect when the screw is a right-handed 
screw as it has when the screw is a left-handed one. If, however, the 
effect of rudder-action is produced by, and only produced by, the 
motion of the vessel itself, as it appears unquestionably to be, it is dif- 
ficult to see how there can possibly be any difference of effect in the 
two cases. Supposing the vessel is being forced astern by its own pro- 
pelling power; then, by the rudder being presented obliquely to the 
body of water against which it is forced, a greater pressure is brought 
to bear against one side of the vessel’s stern at her stern-post than 
against the other. The vessel’s stern is thereby turned accordingly by 
the vessel’s motion through the water, and that motion, which is stern- 
wise, is occasioned by the screw, whether it be a left-handed or a right- 
handed screw. 

The result of an analysis of the circumstances under which the 
fore-and-aft position of a ship in the water becomes altered by an 
alteration of the rudder, may, then, be thus summarized : 

1. When the vessel is moving ahead through the water. 

a. The turning of the rudder from an amidship position causes 
the vessel’s stern to swerve round in the direction opposite 
to that of the rudder. It is not the head of the vessel 
which is directly and immediately affected by an altered 
rudder. 

b. The vessel is thus brought broadside on to the line or course 
she was pursuing previously to the rudder being altered, 
and the momentum which was bodily upon her in that 
direction is continued for a longer or shorter period after 
the rudder is altered, though it is no longer a headway 
momentum, and it becomes gradually compounded with 
the momentum in the new direction occasioned through 
the altered rudder. 

2. When a vessel is moving astern. 

a. The partial turning of the rudder from an amidship position 
causes the vessel’s stern to be driven round in the same 
direction as that in which the rudder is turned. It is not 
the head of the vessel which is directly and immediately 
affected by the altered rudder. 
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b. The complete putting of the rudder hard over one way or the 
other has little or no effect in altering the direction of the 
vessel’s sternway motion. 

c. In the case of a screw steamer the effect of an altered rudder 
is the same, whether the screw be a right-handed or a left- 
handed one. 

A consideration of the effects produced by an alteration of the 
rudder when a ship is being driven astern seems to lead to the question 
whether, for the general purposes of a ship’s navigation, advantage 
would ensue if the rudder were placed at the vessel’s stem rather than 
at her stern. Probably the matter has received due attention at the 
hands of ship-building experts, and, from the fact that no vessels appear 
ever to have been so fitted by way of experiment or otherwise, it is to 
be assumed that the stem is not regarded as the proper place for that 
important member of a ship’s mechanical appliances. It may be cer- 
tainly predicted, however, that one advantage would arise from the 
rudder being so placed,—namely, that it would be the vessel’s head 
which would be first'and immediately acted upon and turned by the 
rudder being altered from a midship position. We know that some 
of the small passenger steamers on the Thames are fitted with a rudder 
at both their ends, but not for the purpose of operating upon the direc- 
tion of the vessel’s headway motion from the part of the vessel which 
mere unpractical reason seems to indicate as being its proper place, but 
in order to avoid the necessity of turning the vessel round after arriving 
at the landing-stage where its journey terminates. Another advantage 
would manifestly arise from the fact that, if placed in that position, its 
action would be entirely independent of the vessel’s form, while, by 
the existing practice,—which is presumably as ancient as the art of 
ship-building itself,—it cannot be otherwise than that the sensitiveness 
or sluggishness of a vessel in answering her helm results, to a very 
considerable extent, not only from the form or outline of the lower 
part of the vessel’s hull, but also from the condition of the vessel in 
regard to her trim. 

The object of this article, however, is not to advocate so heretical 
and possibly so impracticable an innovation as the placing of a ship’s 
rudder at the vessel’s stem rather than at her stern, but it is to submit 
for the consideration of the practical navigator a mere layman’s analysis 
of the circumstances out of which, and of the modes in which, are pro- 
duced the effects of rudder-action upon the position of a ship in the 
water when she has either a headway or a sternway motion upon her. 


R. G. M. Browne. 
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(Continued from page 293.) . 


Mrs. FEATHERFOOT one morning, looking over the commissary bills, 
on which she always kept a sharp eye, was struck with the unusual 
quantity of loaf-sugar charged to her account. 

That and one or two other items formed the subject of a sharp lecture 
to the lieutenant on the careless ways of the Subsistence Department, 
who, the lady averred, simply took account of stock each month and 
divided the losses among the families of the garrison. 

Nothing would do but that Featherfoot should go at once and 
straighten out the tangle with the sergeant in charge. There was a 
mackerel put down for the 9th of the month, and two pounds of 
onions for the 11th, “none of which,” said the madam, “ever came 
into my kitchen.” 

Besides that, one pound of sugar on the 5th, 15th, and 25th, respec- 
tively, were items of which she had no recollection whatever. 

Featherfoot allowed he would look into the matter and left the 
room for that purpose, not very cheerfully, for he had undertaken such 
errands before with no more success than attended General Wilkinson’s 
campaigns against Canada, The commissary-sergeant was a white- 
haired veteran, saturated with rules, regulations, and arithmetic, all of 
which were as much a part of him as Greek verbs of Porson or ad- 
jectives of Swinburne. His name was Sewilla, and he had been in the 
service longer than General Scott himself. In fact, nobody remembered 
when Sergeant Sewilla was not in the service. 

Over six feet, straight as a child’s prayer, smooth-shaved and 
ruddy-faced, with no sign of age except on the pay-roll, to see him 
rise and salute some callow lieutenant who, as caterer of the mess, 
came down to get some information as to the quality of the provisions 
on hand, was a lesson in discipline not to be forgotten. 

Nobody ever thought of being familiar, much less disrespectful, to 
the sergeant. It would have been quite as easy to have waltzed with 
the obelisk. He was as much a part of the regiment as the colors, and 
no one ventured to think what the regiment would be without him. 
Officers might come and go, even a colonel or two had been known to 
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die, but the sergeant was there, a pledge of the past and security for 
the future. 

Some very celebrated man among the ancients is said never to 
have laughed but once, and that was at an ass trying to eat a thistle. 
So Sergeant Sewilla, like Prince Emilius on the retreat from Moscow, 
always “kept his purposed way with steadfast, forward look,”’—except 
once,—and that was on this wise. 

Captain Boomer had drawn up his company on the edge of the 
parade. Lieutenant Contretemps was on duty with it that day. The 
captain’s command, “ Forward, guide right!” brought the lieutenant in 
front of the centre. Subsequently the orders were, “ Charge bayonets ! 
double time, charge !”’ 

The lieutenant kept straight ahead, and so did the company; in 
fact, they gained on him, and, finding their bayonets unpleasantly near, 
Contretemps began some of the tallest stepping out ever known at 
that post. Sergeant Sewilla came up through the sally-port just as 
the column flew past. 

In this process of charging it is customary for every man to set up 
as fiendish a yell as he can compass, and the innovation is so tempting 
that the compass is equatorial in its dimensions. 

The mancuvre was new to Contretemps, and when this sudden 
uproar burst out just at his back it visibly lifted him until, like 
Camilla,— 


‘¢___He scoured the plain, 
Flies on the unbending corn and skims along the main.”’ 


Rapidly they neared the bluff, which Contretemps, now on his 
mettle, took like a man at one jump, but the company halted on the 
brink, and, as the lieutenant scrambled out of the dust and dirt at the 
bottom, still heading for the beach, they gave him three rousing cheers. 

Boomer had been left far behind clinging to the flag-staff, exhausted 
between his efforts to stop laughing at Contretemps and begin swear- 
ing at the men. Fortunately the pace had been such that he had 
plenty of time to consider before action, and the result was, he took it 
out of the company in the legitimate way of disregarding recall until 
the band commenced to assemble for parade. 

This was the occasion on which it is reported that close observation 
detected the ghost of a smile stealing over the countenance of Sergeant 
Sewilla, like a recollection of the taste of a cadet-hash to a dyspeptic 
major. 

Well, Lieutenant Featherfoot has been waiting a long time to 
verify his commissary bill. The old sergeant listened with a veteran’s 
patience to the familiar story of “Some mistake about this—never had 
these things.” Down from behind the door be took a file of slips that 
hung from an immense hook, over which was the label “F. to L.” 
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Running them over, he came to Featherfoot’s orders. The mackerel 
and onions were there and noted as delivered to Mrs. Lashford, the 
laundress, and the sugar “Dear me,” said Featherfoot, “that’s 
so; I remember now ;” for duly on the 5th, 15th, and 25th appeared 
in his own hand memoranda for “one pound cut-loaf.” 

The lieutenant went back to the madam and made his confession. 
On her part she was obliged, after some reflection, to acknowledge the 
order for the laundress. But Featherfoot, on being invited to report as 
to the disposal of the sugar, talked obscurely of mice in the old store- 
room and the necessity for preparing a little with poison from the hos- 
pital for their destruction. 

The madam kept her counsel and countenance, but there was an air 
of unfinished business about her treatment of the explanation that 
Featherfoot did not half like. * 

The next morning he was at his desk in the “ Penitentiary,” try- 
ing to make himself believe that he ought to put in a requisition for 
sand-paper, sweet oil, and varnish, or something of that kind. He had 
secured from the post quartermaster the loan of an old desk with a 
cracked top, one pretty sound drawer, and a little cupboard, ostensibly 
for records, but which contained, we are sorry to say, one of those 
heart-shaped flasks that are a necessary accompaniment to all fishing 
excursions, and which usually hold the bait, although labeled “ Hull’s 
Bitters.” 

In the drawer were some blank requisitions and an envelope, with 
as much of the loaf-sugar of the 25th ult. as was unexpended. 

Busily flourishing the stump of a lead-pencil, the lieutenant had 
been checking off quantities received, issued, and remaining on hand, of 
the few ordnance stores for which he was accountable, and he felt quite 
like a man of business, pretty much on a par with Uncle Daniel Drew 
and Arnold, Constable & Co. 

It was getting towards noon, and the lieutenant was well on the 
way to a conviction that he was tired and deserved a bit of refresh- 
ment. His hand wandered towards the cupboard, but, fortunately be- 
fore he had committed himself, he heard a light step at the door. 

Mrs. Featherfoot appeared, looked in, and passed by. The lieu- 
tenant was on the point of declaring his belief in an overruling Provi- 
dence when the madam returned. 

“Mr. Featherfoot,” said she, “is there no bread in the bake- 
house ?” 

“T declare,” replied he, “I forgot all about it.” And seizing his 
hat he vanished, telling the lady he would get a loaf himself. 

But the madam waited. It was quite a distance to the bakehouse, 
and the lieutenant would be gone some time. 

“So this is his office,” thought she, and looked curiously over the 
scene of his labors. The light was bad, but on a shelf above the desk 
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were the suspicious outlines of a bottle or two, growing more and more 
distinct the longer she stayed. 

If Featherfoot had a weakness, and the madam was prepared to 
admit one or two, a tendency to surreptitious tippling seemed to be 
manifesting itself. Certainly it was a thing to be counteracted by 
wise oversight and judicious pressure administered so as to be felt 
without chafing, like the persuasive pull of a magnet rather than the 
prick of a goad. 

Moreover, such by-paths as a higher superintendence opens to aid us 
in our investigations to help virtue along should be faithfully followed 
as a token of gratitude, if nothing more. 

After all, bottles, like bonnets, look pretty much alike. It is what 
they hold that makes the difference, and to test this a man instinctively 
applies his mouth, a woman her nose. * 

Mrs. Featherfoot rather hurriedly took down the nearest of the bot- 
tles, pulled out the cork with some trouble, and smelt of the contents, 
not as if there was anything to be ashamed of, but as if there was no 
time to lose. 

Now, this was one of those experiences that occur twice or so in 
a life and form the turning-point in our education. Though Mrs. 
Featherfoot was never fully able to realize all that happened, itis cer- 
tain that fora moment she was strangled—gasped—choked—revived 
only to gasp and choke again—thought she should surely die, and ulti- 
mately gathered herself together and fled for home with her handker- 
chief pressed to her eyes, and every evidence of weeping like Rachel, 
though not for Rachel’s reason, for the bottle contained ammonia with 
a full head like that of a canteen beer-barrel. 

Of course, just as she passed by the sally-port out came Mr. Buttons 
on his way to town. 

On meeting with a woman in trouble the first impulse is to proffer 
service, even though you should be no Knight of the Round Table. 
Nevertheless, don’t be rash. You may make a mistake, unless the 
trouble is based upon a present danger which warrants the weakness 
and excuses interference. Otherwise it will be like an offer of help 
to elderly gentlemen, who are apt to resent it just in proportion to 
their consciousness of its need. 

Mrs, Featherfoot rushed by Lieutenant Buttons with an energy 
that left no doubt on his mind but that she could get safely home. He 
looked after her a moment and disclosed the trend of his inferences by 
muttering, “Confound that fellow Featherfoot, I’ll punch his head 
yet.” 

Buttons was hardly in love with the madam, but he was attracted 
by her as one of those clean, fresh-looking, but nervous women that 
suggest white clover rather than red, and elicit admiration for their 
spirit, together with pity for a creature that seems to be charged 
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with more force than it can carry. Then Featherfoot was thought to 
be rather an exasperating burden. He left the impression upon people 
of an unstable, pliant, viscous nature taking shape from circumstance 
and surrounding, but capable in strange ways of a blind obstinacy 
which did not indicate a mind made up, but one so balanced by the 
pull of opposing directions that it could go nowhere. 

Such a cartilaginous character can never be much of a support, but 
often flops into an attitude of helpless immobility, mistaking inertia 
for independence. 

So Mrs. Featherfoot was thought to have a hard time of it. It does 
not always take a blow to bring tears. They are consistent with even 
’ a ludicrous apprehension of the utter uselessness of any effort for the 
better. 

But there were sources of recuperation in Featherfoot for which he 
did not get credit, at least from Mr. Buttons, who is just now wishing 
for a chance to hammer a little sense into him. 

One of the most perplexing things in the tangle of ways and 
means in this world is how seldom in our finest moods of benevolence 
and moments of highest aspiration the appropriate object presents 
itself, so that we might be enabled without further trouble to bestow 
a benefit or secure a blessing. The intent evaporates while in the 
emotional stage, the occasion, when wanted to our credit, being as 
elusive as a policeman. 

But let any unhallowed desire get its head out of chancery, and 
behold, at once Mephistopheles is at our elbow with exactly what we 
would have. 

Even while Mr. Buttons was involuntarily clinching his fist, Lieu- 
tenant Featherfoot came straight round the corner. He met a stare 
from the junior that had as little acknowledgment in it of rank or even 
acquaintance as he might have got from a bust of Cesar. By a mighty 
effort on his part, Buttons let the enemy pass, as Sir Henry Clinton did 
the Continentals on Long Island, and the lieutenant was very glad of 
it afterwards. 

Mr. Featherfoot almost stopped. ‘ Well,” said he, “ what’s the 
matter with the man ?” 

On consideration it occurred to him that the spectacle of an “ old 
officer” rushing along with a loaf of bread under each arm was not a 
usual one, at least, and might well account for Mr. Button’s petrifaction, 
especially as that gentleman had so recently escaped from the military 
bandbox at the Point. Even Franklin, on his arrival at Philadelphia, 
walking up Market Street in a similar predicament, was laughed at by 
Miss Reed, whom he afterwards married, when doubtless the laugh 
became mutual; but Governor Franklin, of New Jersey, was not the 
consequence, and it has always been a mystery to us who shared with the 
philosopher the responsibility for that Tory official. The patriot was a 
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very prudent man, and, as he preferred the turkey to the eagle, so in 
his eyes Cupid was neither young nor armed with bow and arrow, but 
middle-aged and supplied with spectacles and distaff. 

But while Featherfoot had kindly resolved to avail himself of the 
first opportunity for telling Mr. Buttons how he came to do so peculiar 
an errand, the latter individual was hesitating whether to go after the 
cruel husband, trusting to nature’s offensive machinery or provided 
like a pedagogue with a bundle of sticks. 

In this state of mind we leave him, in order to furnish our readers, 
with some account of Mrs. Boomer’s tea-party. Whatever that lady 
took in hand went on to completion as irresistibly as Sherman’s march 
to the sea or the dividends of the Chemical Bank. She had a full at- 
tendance, due as much to the subject as to the supper to be discussed. 
The meeting was called to order. Mrs. Boomer was seated by the 
folding door, holding a little roll of paper in her hand, neatly tied with 
a blue ribbon. It was noticed afterwards that she never unfolded it, 
seeming to be like the English orator 


‘‘ Who had a heart and got his speeches by it,’’ 


or, finding a use for the parcel, like Madame de Staél, who never 
could talk at ease unless waving a twig or pulling a paper to pieces. 

“ How to manage a husband,” said Mrs. Boomer ; and before pro- 
ceeding further she bestowed an impressive look upon one of the sofas 
where most of the young ladies had congregated. 

But from another corner of the room somebody spoke out,—“ Let 
him alone.” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Boomer, dropping her paper as if to consider the 
matter in a new light,—“ Ah, it is not clear how there can be any 
management in that.” 

“ Precisely so,” was the reply; “the less the better.” Then the 
discussion began quite prematurely, nor did Mrs. Boomer appear to 
be at all annoyed. 

The Jaissez-faire policy found few advocates. Indeed, it was 
viewed as a dereliction of duty by as many as had taken their vows 
before a parson, instead of accepting the legal assurances of a justice 
of the peace. A husband was, in fact, to be comforted and cherished. 

“True enough,” was the reponse, “but not managed.” At this 
point the matter took a philological turn as to whether the essence of 
management was not contrivance in something of an objectionable 
sense, as if one should head a pig for New York City in order to get 
him to go to Troy. 

Not a lady took advantage of the comparison to found upon it an 
argument ad hominem, though some were present who — of very 
contrary men—in other families. 
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Tt occurs to us that nobody ever prided himself more upon his in- 
dependence than George the Second, and nobody was under such thor- 
ough control. Certainly, Queeu Caroline might have been quoted as 
knowing how to manage a husband. 

After a while, Mrs. Boomer found a silent space, which she improved 
by renewing the previous question. No sooner, however, had she enun- 
ciated her text for the second time, than from the depths of the darkest 
corner of the room tenanted by the older ladies, came a deep voice,— 
“ Tenderloin and liver wing.” 

From other quarters followed tumultuous cries of “Saratoga chips 
and cup-custard,” finally winding up with “the pies my mother used 
to make.” 

A general laugh was the result, showing that this expedient was 
thoroughly understood. 

Now, in fact, it is open to the defendant to plead that the method 
has been applied in the reverse direction, for one of our generals has 
often been heard to say that his wife had no other idea of cattle than 
that they were all tenderloin, a taste of which he seldom secured save 
when on detached service. 

It was maintained by most of the ladies, however, that what are 
called pleasures of the table were no pleasures for them, and that few 
women were prepared to distinguish mutton, beef, or veal by the 
taste alone. No instance of a lady-epicure could be recalled, unless 
it was Cleopatra, who undertook a lunch of pearls and acetic acid, 
though this has been reasonably doubted, since commissary vinegar 
was not known in those days. 

But the roll of the male variety is longer than that of martyrs. 
Women are permitted to write the cook-books, but the men do the eat- 
ing. From Apicius, who went to Africa, not to see the pyramids, but 
to taste the oysters, up to Talleyrand, whose dinners required the em- 
ployment of no less than ten chefs, it is true that civilization is little 
else than successive editions, revised and enlarged, of a bill of fare for 
mankind. On the other hand, from the mother of us all, whose first 
recorded thought was “ how Adam would like a bite of this pip- 
pin,” up to the laborer’s wife of to-day, who asks no higher pleasure 
than to sit quietly by and see her lord enjoy the dishes she has pre- 
pared and brought him, the mistress is always found busy with minis- 
trations to the appetite of the master of the house. 

His cry since the time of Abraham has been the same,— Make 
ready quickly three measures of fine meal, knead it, and make cakes 
upon the hearth.” But the defendant might submit a plea in abate- 
ment. Husbands have been known not only to make the morning fire, 
but broil the steak and boil the coffee, or, rather, the husband brings 
the coffee to a boil, which, bless your soul, is a very different thing. 
All this in order that the madam might get her beauty nap. 
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“Tt’s a way they have in the army,” where the men, for various 
reasons, are as handy as a corkscrew or an editor. 

Everybody apparently had said out their say, and Mrs. Boomer, 
who might have repeated the celebrated preface of Webster’s reply to 
Hayne, once more began her paper, “ How to manage a husband.” 

Rather, now, to the astonishment of the meeting, she was interrupted 
by the advice, “ Get another.” 

It was suspected that this ejaculation came from Mrs. Jafferty, who 
had taken advantage of the visit of a sister to get away from the babies 
and remind her neighbor of her existence. Subsequent inquiry failed 
to establish this conjecture. 

But the uproar was like that of the House of Commons when some 
conscientious candidate refuses to win admission by swearing that he is 
as poor a Christian as the rest of them. 

Many dissident Oh’s were heard, and one or two emphatic Ah’s, 
for these particles are a world apart, as the wit proved who used the 
first by itself as a letter of condolence to a lady who had just lost her 
husband, and the second interjection, also by itself, for another letter of 
congratulation upon hearing soon afterwards of her second marriage. 

The chaplain’s wife said it was written the time would come when 
seven women would lay hold of one man, but no mention was made 
of any era when one woman should lay hold of seven men. 

On the other side it was claimed by the boldest that it was only the 
possibility of loss that gave value to any possession. What nobody 
can take away becomes hardly worth keeping. When a blessing leaves 
a P. P. C. with you its lustre begins, though previously it may have 
been as dingy as a coal-hod. 

Mr. Cross would be very careful how he growled over his biscuits, 
if next morning Mrs. Cross might be discovered calmly pouring out 
the tea for Mr. Mildweather. 

Most of the ladies seemed a trifle dubious over the result in all 
cases of this opportunity to emigrate. You might, and probably would, 
go farther and fare worse. No shoe is like an old shoe worn into com- 
fortable adaptation to corns. As troubles get to be familiar you cease 
to be conscious of them, and anything is preferable to the continual 
breaking of one’s self into new custom and use. 

One of the ladies wisely urged there was no reason to suppose a 
woman would fare any better in matrimonial experiments than men 
who are given to theological speculation, and start from the Bible, the 
whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible, including Tobit and Susanna, 
to wind up in agnosticism, or, on the other tack, begin by kicking out 
Calvin, and end by kissing the Pope’s toe. Stick to your business and 
your business will stick to you. 

“So much the worse,” was the rejoinder, “if your business happens 
to be dealing with a wasp’s nest. 
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On the whole, it seemed to be the prevalent impression that it was 
better to exercise as much discretion as one liked in selecting a husband, 
or in doing without one, which was the safest way. Having under- 
taken the job, go to work on the basis of the last chapter of Proverbs, 
assured that heaven is coming, sooner or later, to confirm or relieve, as 
the case may be. 

What, indeed, is thirty years, even with a Henry the Eighth, to an 
eternity without him? 

Getting down to the practical plane on which much of the discussion 
was carried, it was also asserted there is no charm in novelty half so 
great as in the thorough utilization of old material, as everybody knows 
who has timorously bought a new dress, or triumphantly made over 
an old one. 

There is more merit in “‘ management” than in evasion—training a 
vicious horse than swapping him. 

So by degrees the tumult quieted. Mrs. Boomer, whose patience with 
the debate was wonderful, was just on the point of beginning her essay 
for the fourth time when the door opened and supper was announced. 

It will be seen that our inability to furnish the reader with the 
carefully-prepared views of Mrs. Boomer is no fault of ours. 

She did her best to promulgate them, but circumstances were ad- 
verse, not as when Disraeli began his oratorical career, but from excess 
of interest in a subject where all were experts. It is due to Captain 
Boomer to say that his arrangements for securing an accurate report were 
good. He had stationed himself at the register in an adjacent room, 
the capacity of the flue for conveying sound having been frequently 
demonstrated. His pencils were finely sharpened, slips of paper were at 
hand, a decanter of pale sherry close by, the door was locked, and the 
captain anticipated a most pleasant and profitable evening. Nothing 
but a confused murmur ever reached his ears. Obliged at last to give 
it up, he bore off all the paraphernalia to his den, and after the ladies 
adjourned came down to the parlor to see what was the matter. 

He stopped short on the threshold. His look of astonishment was 
worth a whole volume of Puck. A bright fire burned in the hereto- 
fore unused grate, and a pile of old music entirely concealed the register 
from view. 

We have inaccurately portrayed Mrs. Boomer if any one supposes 
she was a woman to be taken by surprise. Her carefulness on this oc- 
casion proved that whatever inability might exist elsewhere, she knew 
how to manage a husband. 

Just then she came into the room, and Boomer squarely faced her, 
and which of them got through laughing first we are unable to say. 

Those who have paid this chronicle the attention to which it is 
entitled will have no difficulty in convincing themselves that Mrs. 
Boomer’s appreciation of her own sex was no keener than of her hus- 
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band, who, if given to plots, “did too much quench his familiar smile 
with an austere regard of control,” just when he thought he was putting 
in some exceptionally fine work. 

It would not do to omit the supper. What Mrs. Featherfoot meant 
by plain living has been already indicated. What Mrs. Boomer meant 
by high thinking we have been unfortunate in finding out, but we may 
rest assured that in the matter of table traits the ladies did not set down 
to any réfacimento of the week’s litter in the kitchen under the names 
casserole de ris de veau or blanquette de volaille. 

On the contrary, this was the arrangement intended for the repair 
of the brain-waste of the evening, and if anything more appropriate 
can be suggested Captain Boomer awaits the proof. 


FIRST COURSE. 
Mushroom Soup. Corn Cream. 


SECOND COURSE. 
Baked Shrimps and Tomatoes. Stewed Crabs. 


THIRD COURSE, 


Marion Cake. Marguerites. Orange Ice. * 
Coffee. Claret Cup. Chocolate. 


After all, Boomer came in at the tail end of the festivity, which, like 
the corresponding part of a chicken, is by far the most satisfactory. 
For the provision was bountiful and after the captain’s own heart, who 
had to be a little precise about his diet. 

- He was fond of reminding the madam that Dr. Parr, one of Eng- 
land’s greatest scholars, was wont to intimate to friends desiring his 
company that he was addicted to a few vanities like hot boiled lobster 
and shrimp sauce, followed by cranberry tart. 

How much of this would enable a man to understand Homer and 
talk with Cicero, Boomer did not appear to have ascertained. The 


fun of the thing was in the effort and not the result. 
H. W. C. 


(To be continued.) 





“JOHN NELSON’S REFORMATION.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE evening after the ride to the lake, or “the pic-nic,” as Mrs. Stout 
persisted in calling it, Nelson called at the commanding officer’s. 
While he stood waiting at the door he could hear the sound of many 
voices, and for a moment he feared he had gotten into a party an unex- 
pected guest. He had an idea of moving away quietly, but before he 
could do so the door was opened, and a few minutes later he was in the 
parlor shaking hands with Mrs. Berding and furtively looking around 
for somebody else. 

His eyes soon found her: she was sitting in one of the corners of 
the room partly hidden by the curtains of one of the windows, and 
near her, standing negligently against the window itself, was Dick 
Winters. 

Miss Farron was looking extremely attractive in a gown of white 
which clung to her perfect figure and fitted exquisitely. Winters was 
talking to her with an amused expression on his face and the usual 
bold look in his eyes. 

They ceased for a moment to respond to Nelson’s greeting, and 
then went on in a low tone of voice perfectly unintelligible to him. 

For a girl who had shown such a decided aversion to a man as 
Miss Farron apparently had to Mr. Winters on the day of the ride, 
she seemed strangely content. 

They were talking earnestly, or, rather, she was listening to him, 
only speaking occasionally, evidently in reply to some question. Nel- 
son gravitated towards Miss Berding and Hansell in another portion 
of the room, and soon became interested in one of Hansell’s adventures 
which he was relating. In the course of ten or fifteen minutes, happen- 
ing to look towards the corner, he found to his amazement that both 
Miss Farron and Winters had disappeared, evidently through the 
wihdow, which reached to the ground and led out on the porch. 

Miss Berding noticed his startled expression, and then, following 
his eyes, soon solved the problem. 

“Oh, you miss them do you? Well, it’s their usual way. I can’t 
imagine what they can find attractive out on the porch a night like 
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this; not even a moon.” And then, noticing that Nelson was hardly 
listening to what she said, she led the way to the porch, the two men 
following her. 

Nobody in sight. Up and down, all around the porch, but “ only 
darkness, nothing more,” quoted Hansell ; and after a few minutes’ talk 
he and Nelson left. 

“T wonder where they could have gotten to,” Hansell continued, as 
soon as they were at a safe distance from the house ; “ it’s like the dis- 
appearing woman that Hermann used to do.” But Nelson was evidently 
disinclined to discuss the matter, and Hansell, seeing that he was 
drifting into one of his cranky spells, left him and went to call on one 
ef the married fellows, while Nelson continued his aimless walk along 
the boarding. Now, Hansell was quite in the wrong when he said, 
“ Only darkness, nothing more,” and Nelson’s quick eye had detected 
a circumstance that had entirely escaped his companions. 

When the trio started to look up the “ disappearing couple” on the 
porch, Nelson had taken the lead, and when they reached the little 
steps leading from the north end of the porch to the ground, he had 
caught a glimpse of Miss Farron’s white gown a few yards from the 
end of the porch. Before the others could notice, he turned them back 
and started the other way, and it was this that had made him “ cranky” 
when Hansell started to discuss the matter with him. It was a tri- 
fling incident in itself. Miss Farron had undoubted right to go 
where she pleased, but it was the manner of leaving and her evident 
desire of avoidance that displeased him. 

“Tf it were any one else, I might call it vulgar,” he thought; “to 
absolutely sneak out like a couple of country lovers—pshaw! he had 
been deceived in the girl ; it showed a lack of refinement in her ;” and 
yet, strange to say, the thought or conviction hurt him a great deal. 

Man-like, he blamed Winters for it: he had evidently persuaded 
her, and she, no doubt, went without thinking. 

“She don’t like him; I know she don’t ; she told me so yesterday ; 
p’raps, though, it was only to mislead me; p’rapp——” But his thought 
was never completed, for just then he almost bumped into Winters, 
who was coming along the walk humming a sentimental little air, and 
evidently in the best of spirits. 

“ By Jove! old fellow, awful sorry you came away so soon. Miss 
Farron felt the room oppressive, and asked me to take her out for a 
little turn in the fresh air. When we came back, you and Hansell 
had gone. I thought I’d catch you before you got home, so came 
right along. Come in and have a smoke.” 

His remark seemed perfectly natural; for the moment it senehi 
such actual pleasure to Nelson that he accepted the offer of a cigar 
with a heartiness that surprised Winters. 

It was only a few steps to the quarters, and after they had smoked 
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in silence for some little time they began talking about garrison 
matters, and finally Winters led the conversation up to Miss Farron. 

The cigar was good, the room comfortable, Winters jolly, and 
Nelson found himself unbending and talking to his host in a perfectly 
frank and natural manner. 

And they said? Well, it’s hardly material to the story, but when 
Nelson said good-night it was almost midnight. 

Winters’ remark as he prepared to retire may prove of interest,— 
“ Damn the man! he’s in love with her.” 


CHAPTER V. 


VERY much to his great surprise, Nelson received a few lines from 
Miss Farron the next morning apologizing for her sudden departure, 
and asking him to call in the evening. The note was a rather peculiar 
production, considering the short time of their acquaintance. After 
explaining why and how she left the room the previous evening, it 
read ,— 

“TI want to see you when my better nature is dominant; be sure to 
call this evening about eight.” 

If he read it once, he read it twenty times,—“I want to see you 
when my better nature is dominant.” 

What in the world could she mean? He puzzled over it for some 
time, and then came to the sad conclusion that Miss Farroa was evi- 
dently “ over-sentimental or romantic, and fond of mystery.” .« 

“The thing is really absurd,” he thought. “ What is the use of 
making such a fuss over the affair? The explanation coincides with 
Winters’ ; it seems perfectly natural to me.” 

“T want to see you when my better nature is dominant.” And 
reading it again for the—well, it’s hard to say how many times, he 
burst into a hearty laugh. 

He began to think he had idealized Miss Farron entirely too much. 
She was pretty ; in fact, more than pretty; well-bred, hardly conven- 
tional in the strict sense of the word, but her letter was that of a 
foolish, sentimental young miss. 

“T’ll have to adopt the gay and giddy with her,” he thought, some- 
what remorsefully. ‘“ None of the earnest, pleasant chats I had looked 
forward to.”” The conduct of the girl at the lake had led him to ex- 
pect better things, but she was evidently like the rest. 

Now, it is not to be supposed for a moment that John had a poor 
opinion of women ; he had really known very few of them in his life, 
but had that sort of regard and reverence for the sex that is found in 
men of his nature. 
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As a rule, he cared little for them; he was pre-eminently a man’s 
man, and he had never entertained any thoughts but those of indif- 
ference for the tender, gentle creatures until Miss Farron had come into 
his life. Winters was wrong, he was not “in love with her,” but he 
was interested, and found to his annoyance that Miss Farron affected 
him somewhat differently from any other woman. 

Her seemingly foolish little note, however, was really a strong set- 
back and the best sort of corrective, Of course he went to see her 
at eight, and found her in the room alone. She was not the Miss 
Farron of the previous night ; at least, as far as appearances went. Her 
gown was of gray material, simply made, and her hair was worn coiled 
on top of her head, adding years and dignity to her looks. An entirely 
different picture from the soft languorous-looking girl of the previous 
night. Her face was grave, and about her lips there hovered a tender 
little smile that was very attractive. 

“T want to see you when my better nature is dominant.” Poor 
John! he realized at once his folly in coming. To-night she looked 
the woman he had imagined her, and almost instantly was forgotten 
her actions of the previous night and the foolish little note of the 
morning. She greeted him in the most cordial manner, and made 
room for him on the lounge beside her. 

Her note was entirely ignored ; John hesitated to mention it, and 
she evidently had forgotten it. She seemed to have nothing special 
to say to him; they discussed the ordinary topics of garrison life, and 
then, in reply to some question of his, rather startled him by answer- 
ing with the question,— 

“ Mr. Nelson, do you know much about women ?” 

It was a puzzler. 

“ Women ?” answered he,—‘‘ Women? Well, no, I hardly think I 
do. I’ve had so little time for them in my life, you know,” he continued, 
somewhat apologetically. “ Why?” 

For a few moments she did not reply, and then, raising her eyes to 
his, said,— 

“T’ve understood that you didn’t care for them, and I thought 
p’raps it was because you did not know them. We're not so bad, 
are we?” 

“T really believe you’re laughing at me,” John replied. “It’s a 
mistake to say I don’t care for them, for I do. I’ve never been in 
love with any woman in my life; that is, I don’t think I have.” 

“But you will be some day, Mr. Nelson. By the way, are you 
and Mr. Winters good friends ?” 

What a way the girl had of changing subjects ! 

“ Are we good friends? Well, I guess so; there’s never been any 
trouble between us; we’re not exactly intimate, but I think I can safely 
say yes to your question. Why do you ask ?” 
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“T simply wanted to know: a woman’s curiosity, I suppose. And 
now, if you care, I’d like you to take me out on the porch for a little 
turn.” And with these words, she left him to go for a light wrap to 
throw over her head. 

Just as they reached the porch from the identical window that she 
and Winters had gone through the previous evening, Winters came 
up towards them from the front door. 

Nelson was disgusted, and he could feel Miss Farron’s hand grasp 
his arm in a nervous, quick sort of a way. 

“ Don’t go,” she whispered ; and then Winters joined them. 

He spoke to them pleasantly, and then remarked to Miss Farron, 
in a lazy sort of a way,— 

“T believe I’m a little ahead of our engagement; time drags so 
heavily when one’s alone.” 

Nelson made a movement as if to go, but again he felt the appealing 
little pressure, and Miss Farron’s next words placed him entirely at 
ease : 
“T’m afraid I’ll have to disappoint you to-night; I hardly feel 
much like calling; you won’t mind ?” 

“Oh, no!” he answered; “I never mind.” And then, with a few 
pleasant words, he sauntered towards the gate and down towards Mrs, 
Janners’s, 

Tos. H. WILson, 
Lieutenant Second Infantry, U.S.A. 


(To be continued.) 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


TuaT remarkable event, the battle of Plattsburg, is recalled by the 
publication of an original letter of General Macomb, in the January 
number of the Journal of the Military Servicé Institution, to his friend 
General Williams. 

We use the word remarkable advisedly in describing the events 
which took place at Plattsburg, on the 11th of September, 1814, for on 
that day the young Commander McDonough, fighting upon the lake, by 
means of the seamanship and tenacity which he had acquired under 
Decatur and Stewart, completely defeated, after a long and bloody 
battle, with four ships and eleven galleys, the English fleet with the 
same number of ships and thirteen galleys. 

At the same time there was going on, on shore, about the village of 
Plattsburg and the banks of the Saranac, the battle between the United 
States troops and a British force, under Sir George Prevost, and 
Generals De Rottenburgh, Brisbane, Robinson, Power, Baynes, and 
Sir Lindsay Beckwith, with some of the finest troops ever seen in 
America, and, many of them, just from the successful campaign against 
Napoleon. 

Sir George Prevost was defeated, however, and, as Macomb writes 
to his friend on the 18th, he “raised the siege, and precipitately re- 
treated to Canada, leaving provisions, tents, ammunition, marquees, and 
a thousand other things behind, as well as their sick and wounded.” 
“We pursued with our light troops and made many prisoners, and have 
covered the escape of about five hundred deserters.” 

General Macomb mentions, with especial praise, his engineer officers, 
Totten, De Russy, and Trescot, two of whom, at least, have had worthy 
descendants in our army and navy since, as has. General Macomb 
himself. 

The mention of the battle of Plattsburg brings to mind an humble 
participant in that event. 

Thirty years or more ago the writer was stationed at the Naval 
Asylum, and among the beneficiaries was a fine, sturdy, old fellow, 
named Bernard Byrne, an Irishman, who had seen near forty years’ 
service in our Marine Corps. Exceedingly neat and soldier-like, there 
was something very attractive about Bernard, and he was one of the 
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men who was always presented to visitors, on account of a very re- 
markable wound of the forehead which appeared when he removed his - 
hat. The wound, long cicatrized, was a sort of trough which ran across 
the frontal bone, in which one might place a lead-pencil. Many a 
douceur was received by Bernard from admiring visitors after he had 
shown his good manners by removing his hat and making a low bow. 
He always replied, when asked when he had received his wound, “ At 
the battle of Plattsburg, madam.” By means of these tips and his 
monthly money, he gerierally managed to have a fair amount of alco- 
holic stimulus, which, sometimes, being overdone in a man of eighty- 
odd, brought him to the hospital. 

On one of these visits the writer said to him, “ Byrne, it seems to 
me that your scar there is a very small one to have been made by the 
old-fashioned musket-ball.” 

“Oi am sure, sur, an old-fashioned musket-ball would have finished 
me; but oi’ll till ye, sur,” bringing me down by the sleeve close to 
him: “it was a small, American rifle-ball did it.” 

I forget what English regiment he told me he belonged to,—there 
were, on that field of Plattsburg, a good many,—the Twenty-seventh, 
the Fifty-eighth, the Fifth, the Third, the Eighty-eighth, the Thirty- 
ninth, the Seventy-sixth, the Twenty-seventh, the Eighth, the Thir- 
teenth, the Forty-ninth, the Sixth, Royal Artillery, Sappers and Miners, 
ete., etc., and a Swiss Regiment, Canadian Chasseurs, Voltigeurs, Royal 


Artillery, ete. At any rate, Bernard Byrne was left behind on the field, 
for dead; recovered, as an Irish soldier is sure to do if hurt in the 
head, and served for years and years under the Stars and Stripes, with 
great comfort and serenity, and died, if my memory serves me, at the 
good old age of eighty-eight. 


Speaking of events of the War of 1812-15, reminds us that we have 
lately seen, in an English service paper, a proposal to erect a monu- 
ment upon the battle-ground of New Orleans, to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dale and the dead of the Ninety-third Highlanders, of the British 
army. Colonel Dale’s grave is unknown, but it is known that he was 
buried near the spot where he fell, and, as he requested, with the regi- 
mental colors wrapped about him. 

Captain Middleton, late of the Ninety-third Highlanders, is inter- 
ested in the matter, in connection with an American, Mr. Zacharie, of 
New Orleans. For some inscrutable reason, the English have altered 
the names of their regiments, so that what was the Ninety-third is now 
the Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders. But, in spite of a change of 
name, they seem to have the old regimental feeling left. Their charge 
at the Chalmette battle-ground was certainly a remarkable one, albeit 
not successful, as they left on the ground nearly the whole regiment. 
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Nine hundred and twenty-five entered upon the charge, and the gallant 
regiment came reeling back with one hundred and twenty-nine survivors ; 
the rest were killed, wounded, or prisoners. Indeed, the British loss 
was fearful,—about three thousand in all,—while that on our side was 
seven killed and seven wounded. The pity of it all is that these lives 
might have been spared if they had had the means of communication 
by steam and electricity, for the battle was fought after a peace was 
negotiated. 

This action of the Ninety-third Highlanders should stimulate the 
members of Congress from Louisiana to exertion, and cause the com- 
pletion of the unfinished monument commemorating the battle, which 
stands at about the centre of the American position. 

The Chalmette National Cemetery, near by, is kept in excellent con- 
dition by the government, under the general law relating to such 
cemeteries, where are interred many who died in the war of 1861-65. 
This is about in the centre of the British lines as they were formed for 
the charge, and somewhere there would seem to be a proper situation 
for such a monument as is proposed for the Highlanders. 


The Edinburgh Review, in a long and appreciative review of Cap- 
tain Mahan’s “ Influence of Sea-Power upon History,”—of which an 
English edition has been published,—has the following remarks, 


which our statesmen would do well to notice: 

“His book has therefore a twofold interest. It explains how 
England achieved her present imperial position, and sketches a policy 
which the Americans are likely to follow, and which, if they do 
follow it, will have momentous consequences for the world at large. 

“The author’s arguments may be stated, pretty nearly in his own 
words, in the terms which follow. With some remarkable exceptions, 
the waste places of the world have been rapidly filled, and a nominal 
political possession now generally exists in the most forsaken regions. 
As the openings to immigration and enterprise offered by America and 
Australia diminish, a demand must arise for a more settled govern- 
ment in the disordered states of central and tropical South America. 
Reasonable stability of institutions is necessary to commercial inter- 
‘course with them, and to the peaceful development of their. resources 
by ‘the citizens of more stable governments.’ There is no hope that 
this demand for political stability ‘can be fulfilled from existing 
native materials.’ When it arises, ‘no theoretical positions, like the 
Monroe doctrine, will prevent interested nations from attempting to 
remedy the evil’ by political and presumably forcible interference ; and 
‘that nation will have the strongest arguments which has the strongest 
organized force.’ 

“Thus a collision, which ‘can scarcely fail to result in war,’ may 
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be anticipated; and the date of its advent will be precipitated by the 
completion of a canal through the Central American isthmus. The 
execution of this work may be expected to modify commercial routes, 
and the well-known strategic conditions of the Mediterranean will be 
reproduced in the Caribbean Sea. The importance of the new channel 
to the United States will not be measured only by the improvement in 
communications between the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. The 
geographical position of the great republic ought to give it no small 
advantage when the time comes for determining what people shall 
exert a paramount influence over the Central and South American 
States. If between the intrusive nations there is anything like an 
equilibrium of power, we shall have ‘the familiar and notorious ex- 
ample of the Turkish Empire, kept erect by the forces pressing upon 
it from opposing sides,’ reproduced in the Western Hemisphere. In 
that hemisphere the position of the United States will, or should be 
brought to, resemble that of England in the other. The decline of 
American maritime commercial enterprise, indeed the almost total dis- 
appearance of the American flag from waters remote from home, have 
usually been ascribed to the depredation of Confederate cruisers during 
the Civil War, and to vicious legislation since. Captain Mahan in- 
cidentally shows that there is a much more sufficient explanation. It 
is simply that maritime undertakings were found to be less remunera- 
tive than developing the internal resources of the country. Capital 
has for years past found its best investments, and Jabor its largest op- 
portunities, in the interior of the republic. The filling-up process, 
already mentioned, will soon bring round a day when shipping will 
again pay; and the Americans will revert to the ideas and the practice 
of a past generation, and place their foremost interests in the develop- 
ment of their marine. It is this which makes a study of the strategic 
aspects of the Mediterranean of such value to those who may be here- 
after concerned with the Caribbean Sea. The author forcibly contends 
that the naval history of the past is still full of valuable lessons, par- 
ticularly in the field of strategy; but also, and though in a less, still 
in no inconsiderable, degree, in that of tactics. His method of support- 
ing his contention justifies the historical form in which he has cast his 
essay. 

“He urges that if the Americans are to assume the status which 
they desire to hold on the other side of the Atlantic, they must set 
about re-establishing their maritime institutions on a proper scale. 
They must, as the author puts it, ‘build again their sea-power.’ 

“Of this the foundations can only be securely laid in a large com- 
merce under the national flag. If legislative hinderances are removed, 
a hint which Captain Mahan’s protectionist fellow-citizens will prob- 
ably not fail to observe, and more remunerative fields of enterprise are 
exhausted, the sea-power will not long delay its appearance.” 
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A little while ago the Smithsonian Institution published “ Bulletin 
No. 1 of the United States Board on Geographic Names.” A part of 
the prefatory note announces that, “for the information of many into 
whose hands this first bulletin may fall, it was decided that a brief 
sketch of the origin and organization” of the Board should be given. 

. “The government is largely engaged in the discovery and dis- 
semination of geographical information,” and “several of its Bureaus 
are charged with the production of charts and maps relating not only 
to the United States, but involving in some instances the geography 
of the whole world. 

“ Although its functions are purely those of a government board, 
and its decisions binding upon government officers only,” the Bulletin 
goes on to express a hope that “ they may also be followed by the public 
in general, especially the map and text-book publishers.” 

Lieutenant Richardson Clover, of the Hydrographic Office, Navy 
Department, is the secretary of the Board, to whom all communica- 
tions should be addressed. 

The Board is constituted by executive order, the president being 
Professor Mendenhall, of the United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, and there are representatives from that body, from the army and 
navy, the Light-House Board, the Post-Office Department, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and the United States Geological Survey. 

The idea is an excellent one, and the first Bulletin contains— 
inter alia—an excellently reasoned paper by Professor Mendenhall, 
giving the causes for the change of name from Behring Sea to Bering 
Sea. . 

But the Board also give the public, in this, their first Bulletin, the 
“principles” which they have adopted for guidance in determining 
the official form or rendering of geographical names; and in No. 4 
of those principles they state that, “ when a choice is offered between 
two or more names for the same place or locality, all sanctioned by 
local usage, that which is most appropriate and euphonioug should be 
adopted.” 

It is rather a bold thing to take issue with a Board constituted as 
this one is, but we should really like to see the reasons set forth at 
length as to the adoption of the name of Rainier for the moutitain 
which is also called Tacoma. 

We may be entirely misinformed, but we have had the idea that 
“ Tacoma”—a remarkable mountain for height and grandeur, and for 
isolation from other peaks, which makes it more remarkable—meant, 
in the native tongue, ‘‘ Zhe mountain.” 

Tacoma is certainly more euphonious than Rainier; and, we are 
given to understand, Rainier was the name of an English nobleman, 
who was complimented by having one of the finest mountains on the 
continent called by his very undistinguished name. There is also a 
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Mount Hood in those regions. Everybody who has sailed much 
about the world has seen “ Lord Hood’s Nose,” just south of Rio 
Janeiro; Lord Hood’s Nose is well named, and, whether the Brazilians 
like it or not, it will stick. The fourteen-thousand-foot Mount Hood, 
the neighbor of Mount Tacoma, is, we believe, named after the same 
distinguished officer ; but there is another reason for the name, for the 
mountain is rather hood-shaped. We observe that the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad, the foster-mother of the new State of Washington, uses 
the name of Tacoma in its time-tables, maps, and other publications, 
and it is therefore altogether likely that its influence will prevail in 
retaining for us this dignified and beautiful name. 


The writer of the “ History of the Great Rebellion,” who will pub- 
lish that work in the dim future, is to be envied in at least one respect, 
and that is the “mémoires pour servir,’—the abundant material col- 
lected for him of the most reliable kind, such as no other historian, it 
is quite certain, ever had laid out ready to his hand. Not only have 
we the very numerous regimental histories,—as a rule written by par- 
ticipants in its campaign and also corrected and criticised by participants, 
—but there are the official records now being published by the govern- 
ment, and giving official reports of both sides and throwing light upon 
even the most obscure skirmish. Nor can we call anything in the vol- 
umes already published irrelevant or unimportant, for everything is 
taken from genuine documents,—either Federal or Confederate,—and 
the record must increase rather than diminish in value, as time 
goes on. 

Then the medical and surgical history of the war is unique, and 
the visitor to foreign medical libraries and schools,—especially on the 
Continent, where they seem most prized,—will see those volumes prom- 
inently placed in evidence of the ability and system of our medical 
officers, who found time, even in the exigencies of those troublous 
times, to do a good work for their profession and for mankind. 

In addition to all this there are the monographs and histories of 
campaigns, often by commanding officers, while the accounts of sin- 
gle important battles are very numerous. These again have been crit- 
icised from both Northern and Southern points of view by many of 
the still living participants,—and, of late years, in such bon cama- 
raderie that the truth is generally brought out. 

A happy man that future historian! No groping and guessing for 
him! The facts are pretty well ascertained, and he has only to arrange 
and condense them into readable dimensions. It would be a life-work 
for a young man if he began to-day and intended to do it properly, 
and, for obvious reasons, it would be better done by one who was of 
another generation. 
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These thoughts have been suggested by the recent perusal of the 
second volume of sketches of war history, published by the Ohio Com- 
mandery of the Loyal Legion, which gives papers read before that 
commandery, There is a copious index, always an excellent thing, 
especially in a book of this kind. The character of the papers may 
be derived from the titles taken at random,—‘ Gettysburg, as we Men 
on the Right saw it;” “The Medical Department in the War ;” 
“ Recollections of the Red River Expedition ;”’ “A Confederate 
Spy ;” “Care of Prisoners of War, North and South,” and several 
other excellent papers, well written and creditable to their authors, all 
of whom are men of character and respectability, and who have done a 
good thing by putting their experiences upon record. 


It seems a pity that Lieutenant Smith, of the Revenue Marine, in his 
most interesting paper upon the “ Harriet Lane,” in the January num- 
ber of this magazine, did not at all allude to the part taken by that very 
handsome and efficient ship in the Paraguay Expedition, which con- 
sisted of many vessels and a large personnel. The excitement and. 
anxiety of the Civil War caused the memories of that expedition to be 
very faint in the mind of the general public, but it was one of grave 
importance, the most important, in some respects, which ever operated 
under our flag outside of our own domain. The “ Harriet Lane,” from 
her speed, convenience, and light draft, was selected by Commodore 
Shubrick to convey himself, the Commissioners, General Urquiza, and 
other high dignitaries up the river, and upon her deck were conducted 
some of the negotiations with Lopez which averted a collision. Such 
a collision would have been a most serious matter. Witness the des- 
perate resistance offered by the dictator and his people to the allied 
forces, only a few years later. 

Of course this cruise was only an episode in the history of the smart 
vessel which was named after the then “lady of the White House.” 
The fact that the thirty-two-pound shot fired by her off Charleston, on 
April 12, 1861, was the first gun fired by a United States vessel in 
the Civil War would be sufficient to place her name in our naval ar- 
chives forever, even if, after her transfer to the navy, she had not passed 
through other memorable scenes, especially that desperate fight at 
Galveston, when Wainwright, her commander, and Lee, her first lieu- 
tenant, were both killed, the latter with his father in the action on 
the Confederate side. 


The London Army and Navy Gazette seems fond of naval and 
military archeology, and often gives us something interesting in that 
way. A late issue remarks: “ The question of the colors with which 
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the ships’ sides of the British and foreign navies were painted early 
in the century has always been a disputed one; but an authority has 
recently been discovered which should settle the matter. Vice-Ad- 
miral W. 8S. Lovell, who, as a midshipman, was present in the ‘ Nep- 
tune’ at Trafalgar, says, in his journal, ‘Some of them (the enemy) 
were painted like ourselves, with double yellow sides; some with a 
broad single red or yellow streak; others all black; and the noble 
“ Santissima Trinidada,” one hundred and thirty-eight, with four dis- 
tinct lines of red, with a white ribbon between them.’ The ‘Santa 
Anna,’ one hundred and twelve, Gravina’s flag-ship, was, the admiral 
says elsewhere, painted all black, and there is a curious note on a kin- 
dred matter. It had been remarked by Nelson ‘ that the enemy had 
the iron hoops round their masts painted black ; orders were issued by 
signal to whitewash those of his fleet, that, in the event of all the 
ensigns being shot away, his ships might be distinguished by their 
white masts and hoops.’ It may be assumed that in the Trafalgar era 
the usual dress of British battle-ships was ‘double yellow.’ Previous 
to this date the sides of the English ships were varnished,— Falconer 
gives a receipt for the varnish,—with their boot-tops blue, and rubbing- 
strakes black. Red was a very favorite color for the inside of the 
gunwale and the port-sills. It is said that we took our black-and- 
white striped sides from the Americans in the war of 1812, and that 
the ‘Chesapeake’ was so painted. Sir Provo Wallis should settle this 
question, and also the date when boats were first carried at the side, 
also subsequent to Trafalgar.” 

This extract explains the reason why the pictures of sea-fights, a 
century or more ago, afflicted us with a sense of unreality as regarded 
the appearance of the ships. This was that there were no boats out- 
side, or davits for boats. The ships seemed cleared for action, not as 
they used to clear them later, but by dropping overboard boats and the 
davits. Even up to very recent times ships carried, inboard, a launch, 
a pinnace, and a smaller boat, in a nest on the booms; but to carry all 
boats inboard is not within the memory of many men now living. 
As regards the varnish mentioned, it is well known that Philadelphia 
merchant-ships, up to about thirty years ago, were distinguished by 
their “ bright sides,” a broad scraped and varnished streak, which never 
seemed to suffer from sea-wear like the paint above and below it. 
Sometimes they were painted blue above, and black below, on the 
“ rubbing-strake.” 

As regards the red for the inside of the gunwale and for the cheeks 
of the ports and port-sills, that was common enough. We remem- 
ber the brig ‘“‘ Serpent” of the English squadron in China, in 1850, 
painted in that way. She was, we believe, what was called a “Symon- 
dite ;” at any rate, she tumbled home very much, and was a very taunt 
and smart vessel,—and the beau idéal of a man-of-war “ten-gun pelter.” 
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She was one of the predecessors on the English Navy List of the un- 
fortunate vessel which was lost the other day on the rocks of Finisterre. 

Thirty-five years ago the writer sailed in the United States brig 
“ Dolphin,” on the coast of Africa, which had not only red port-sills 
and cheeks, but her sweeps were painted red, and she had a piratical 
narrow red streak on a black hull. Her rig was peculiar, also, being 
that of a schooner-brig. Strange to say, there was an English brig 
“Dolphin” on the station at the same time, almost identical in rig, size, 
and paint. Anchoring often a long distance from the shore, we more 
than once had mail-bags and other communications sent off by mistake. 
We never happened to meet, but met all the rest of the English 
squadron, who were equally imposed upon by our appearance, the only 
difference, as they said, being the long poles instead of the short ones 
always carried by English vessels. 


There is always something brisk about cavalry reminiscences, and, 
as a rule, we get less insight into their ways than those of the infantry. 
It eis for that reason, perhaps, that the papers in the Journal of the 
United States Cavalry Association make such good reading. 

In a recent quarterly number a paper, by Captain Harris, of the 
First Cavalry, gives a spirited account of the clearing out of the Valley 
of Virginia, and the cavalry fights under the shadow of Massanutten 
and beyond, by Torbert, Merritt, and Custer, against Rosser and 
Lomax. 

Of the final chase through Woodstock to Edinbro’, Captain Harris 
says, “The length of the chase was such that the question of who 
should keep the advance was largely one of horseflesh. . . . This 
affair has received the official designation of Tom’s Brook ; but the sol- 
diers, having in mind the plaudits of the fair Confederates in Woodstock 
as they chased their friends and sweethearts through the town, called it 
the “ Woodstock Races,” by which name it will always be known by 
those participants who were on the winning side. Rosser, in his en- 
counter with Custer on the Back Road, fared no better. His forces 
were routed and pursued, on the jump, some fifteen miles, with the loss 
of all his guns, baggage-wagons, etc. There were eleven guns captured 
altogether in this fight, five by our forces on the pike, and six by 
Custer ; several of them were quite new and just from the factory at 
Richmond, and were said to have been marked, “General P. H. Sheri- 
dan, care of Jubal Early.” 

As bearing upon the “sabre question” it may be of interest to 
quote from Early’s report of this affair to General Lee, in which he 
says, “ Lomax’s cavalry is armed entirely with rifles, and has no sabres ; 
the consequence is, they cannot fight on horseback, and in this open 
country they cannot fight successfully on foot.” 
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Another breezy and graphic sketch is entitled “ A Reconnaissance 
with the First Maine Cavalry,” by Colonel C. H. Smith, Brevet Major- 
General, now of the Nineteenth Infantry. His night march to escape 
being cut off by the enemy, and the pursuing a perilously short and 
dangerous path in consequence of the necessity of conveying to Meade 
the very important information he had, is remarkably well described. 
The small colored boy who had never been to Orleans, but “ knew de 
way most thar; it is only a hog-path part way,” was a better guide, as 
it turned out, than many an older and whiter one. After many ad- 
ventures they successfully reached General Meade, who acknowledged 
the great value of the information brought him. For two days he had 
received none, and was much worried and annoyed in consequence. 
“ He blamed our cavalry for inefficiency, while in fact, as it subsequently 
- appeared, the cavalry had done and was doing its best ; the two cavalry 
forces were fiercely contending on the 13th (October, 1863), for the 
ground between the two armies, and each became a curtain to conceal 
the infantry, which the other could not penetrate.” 

Another interesting paper is an account of Kilpatrick’s raid around 
Atlanta, in August, 1864. He had two brigades, numbering about 
two thousand three hundred sabres, and a light battery. 

Instructive papers are given by Lieutenant Cabaniss, Twentieth In- 
fantry, on “ Troop and Company Pack-Trains,” and by Lieutenant Gold- 
man, Fifth Cavalry, on “The Horse’s Foot,” with illustrations, a novel 
view of a much debated question. 

A. N. Kovrigin, of St. Petersburg, contributes a very complete ac- 
count of Sotnik Peschkof’s now celebrated ride from the Pacific to the 
Baltic on a single horse. M. Kovrigin tells us the whole story in a 
very few pages and very well, and says that Peschkof, after being in- 
formed that he would be attached for several years to the Cavalry 
School at St. Petersburg, “being very religious, went away to Je- 
rusalem to pray.” 

An Amoor Cossack, who is thus hardy, adventurous, and religious, 
may some day be an important factor in the management of the mil- 
lions of Asiatic Russia. Suvarrow was hardy and adventurous; we 
do not remember that he was particularly gifted with religious qualities, 
yet these, when genuine, influence the average Russian peasant almost 
as much as the average Mussulman, and the man who has them might, 
some time or other, lead a new crusade. 


Captain James Chester, of the Third Artillery, United States army, 
has, in a late number of the Journal of the Military Service Institution, 
given usa paper upon “ Modern Bobadilism, or the Marksman’s Method 
of defeating an Army.” 


After giving Bobadil’s method of killing off an army, upon which 
Vou. V. N. S.—No. 4, 28 
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the fighting captain “ ventures his poor gentleman-like carcass,” “ pro- 
vided there be no treason practiced upon us,” “by fair and discreet 
manhood, that is, civilly by the sword,” Captain Chester proceeds to 
say that, according to the theory of the modern Bobadil, “ battles will 
be decided without shock. Battalions and companies will no longer be 
units in the line. They will be retained for administrative purposes 
only. The line of battle will consist of a line of men in easy open 
order, and the battle will be a contest in marksmanship. Commanders 
on both sides will stake the issue on the marksmanship of their men. 
Manceuvring will be unnecessary, and generalship will be eliminated 
from the art. Hostile lines will approach each other until they are 
within effective range. The men will then lie down, taking the prone 
or back position, or the ‘Texas grip,’ as each individual may elect, 
and the battle will begin and pa like a contest at Creedmoor, 
minus the markers and scorers. 

“ Officers will have little or nothing to do in such a contest, except 
to attend to supply, and see to the dead and wounded. A battle will 
thus become in fact, what it has always been in popular conception, a 
contest in killing. If both sides are equally skillful and courageous, 
the end may be mutual annihilation.” ‘ Ancient Bobadilism was the 
offspring of individualism. It was the natural consequence of the 
spirit developed in the jousts and tournaments of chivalry.” “ Modern 
Bobadilism is very like its prototype. Sprouting from the same seed, 
it has been fostered by the same kind of favor, and stimulated by the 
same kind of reward. Perhaps it deserves the laurels which it wears 
with becoming modesty. We have no fault to find with the laurels 
per se. But the lesson which they teach, the spirit of individualism 
which they foster, must be ruinous to discipline, and the antidote of 
organization. It recognizes no merit in combination, and no science in 
war. The art of rifle-shooting is the art of war in its estimation. 
It believes that an army of marksmen would be invincible; that 
cavalry and artillery are unnecessary adjuncts to an army; and that 
strategy and tactics are old-fashioned fads. And there is no telling 
how soon it may formulate a theory founded upon these ideas. It 
believes with ancient Bobadil that war is simply a contest in killing 
between two nations, and that victory belongs to him who kills the 
most. It is the marksman and not the soldier whom the nation de- 
lights to honor. Perhaps it thinks the marksman’s badge is evidence 
that the wearer is a soldier true and tried. Perhaps it would be heresy 
to think otherwise. Still there is something Pickwickian about the 
marksman’s badge. If it were not Pickwickian it would be unlovely. 
The soldier who cut a notch in his gun-stock every time he killed an 
enemy has never been considered a lovely character. Yet these notches 
were evidence of genuine marksmanship. There was nothing Pick- 
wickian about him. He was military marksman pure and simple, and 
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he has always been classed with his brother barbarians, who vouched 
his skill by the scalps of his victims. Strange, is it not? The sham - 
marksman is decorated, the real one is detested. 

“ Again, the pot-hunting proclivities which individual marksmanship 
tends to develop in the soldier are worthless in war. ‘All quiet along 
the Potomac to-night,’ was a true report, although a lonely picket had 
just been murdered by a pot-hunting enemy. The war was no nearer 
its end for that solitary death, nor would it have been if ten thousand 
sentinels had so fallen. Such barbarism only arouses the savage which 
sleeps in the heart of every soldier, and tends to prolong a war and make 
it bloodier. Good soldiers are not pot-hunters. The rebel picket who 
presented arms to General Grant at Chattanooga was not a pot-hunter. 
The savage was sound asleep in his heart, so sound that all the turmoil 
of lawful war had been unable to awake him.” 

We wish we had space to follow the writer further, including a 
manner of settling war by demonstration, and a meeting of skilled 
marksmen, with score-books and referees, and the description of a 
fancied battle at a long distance, but we must refrain. His paper 
recalls to us Sir Charles Napier’s saying : 

“The rifle perfected will ring the knell of British superiority. 
The charging shouts of England’s athletic soldiers will no longer be 
heard. Who will gain by this new order of fighting? Certainly the 
most numerous infantry. The soldier will think how he can hide him- 


self from his enemy, instead of how to drive a bayonet into that 
enemy’s body.” 

Sir Charles Napier was what is called, in the slang of the day, a 
“crank,” and the British soldier of whom he speaks is not altogether 
so “athletic” as he used to be. Yet there is something underlying this 
dictum of his which gives food for thought. 


From time to time we have alluded to the comical voyage of the 
Turkish frigate “Ertogrul,” which went to present an order and “ com- 
pliments” to the Emperor of Japan from the Sultan of Turkey, and 
which was nearly a year in reaching her destination. The whole 
voyage would have made a capital subject for a comic opera, had its 
fearful termination not suddenly substituted the mask of Melpomene 
for that of Thalia. Still, and in the face of such a calamity as the 
loss of several hundred brave men, sent to sea in an unseaworthy hulk, 
rises a smile at the sequel to the story. 

The Japanese, having rescued the survivors of the “ Ertogrul,” sent 
them back to their own country ; two corvettes conveying them, with 
an autograph letter, and a handsome present from the Mikado, in re- 
turn for the order and felicitations sent by the Sultan. Promptly, 
according to ancient usage, the Japanese men-of-war are brought to in 
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Besika Bay, and the Japanese commodore requested to leave his flag 
there and go up to Constantinople in a Turkish yacht, to fulfill his in- 
structions. Plenty of other,naval commanders have been discomfited 
by that “ Dardanelles” business, but not so the man from the extreme 
East. If he, coming upon such an errand, was not to be admitted, 
then he would promptly get up steam and go away again. Before the 
slow-moving and impracticable Turks had realized the situation, the 
Japs had gone down to Smyrna, and a Turkish frigate had to chase 
after them, with an apology from the Sultan, and a firman permitting 
the passage of the ships through the Dardanelles. Return; anchor 
off Dolma Bagtche; quarters in the palace for Japanese commodore 
and his principal officers; formal reception of letter and presents; 


state dinners ; tableau ; curtain. 
E. SHIPPEN. 





SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the ‘United Service’’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


Some Reminiscences of the Old 
Army. 
Brrore the Mexican War I was 
stationed at Fort Columbus, New York 
harbor. Then the city was not so ex- 


- tensive as now; Bleecker Street was 
then a place for fashionable residences. 
I knew that, because when a cadet a 
pretty and attractive brunette was visit- 
ing West Point, and we walked together 
along “ Flirtation Avenue,’ and I was de- 


lighted to participate in such an agree- 
able pastime, to relieve in some degree 
the monotony of the daily routine re- 
quired at the school. She was among 
the upper ten, and invited me to call to 
see her, when occasion permitted, at her 
father’s house and home on Bleecker 
Street. The Park Theatre, near the City 
Hall, was then in vogue; McCready, 
the exponent of Shakespeare, Jenny 
Lind, the nightingale of song, and 
Celeste, the poetry of motion, were stars ; 
also a great ball was given in honor 
of Dickens, and scenes from his works 
in tableaux on the stage were among 
the sources of entertainment, and I re- 
member that I waltzed with the pretty 
brunette as I never did before and never 
expect to do again. COozzens’s Hotel, 
near the Astor House, was frequented 
by army officers, and I knew but little 
else of the great city. We had assisted 
at the great fire which destroyed the 
better part of lower Broadway, and the 
Second Regiment of Artillery received 
the thanks of the city authorities. I rec- 
ollect being suddenly called upon, and I 
put the company on the double-quick, 


and soon found myself in a cloud of 
dust ; heard a rushing sound behind me, 
and supposed that some of the company 
were injured, for a whole brick front fell 
out and choked up the street; but they 
fortunately escaped, and, being covered 
with ashes, looked more like ghosts than 
soldiers. But as for enjoying much of 
the society then living on the Island, and 
only to cross the channel at a few 
limited times a day, and being obliged 
to live on sixty-five dollars and fifty 
cents per month, I could not and was 
not enjoying so enviable a position as 
many a lieutenant at a distance im- 
agined, so I longed for more excitement 
elsewhere. It was given out that re- 
cruits were to be sent to General Taylor’s 
camp of regular troops, above New 
Orleans, somewhere up the Red River, 
and rumors of impending conflict with 
Mexico were current. The colonel of 
the regiment selected his nephew to 
take charge of the recruits, but, as he 
did not appear in time, the lot fell on me 
to do the duty. It had been the custom 
from time immemorial to forward re- 
cruits by sailing vessels, but a line of 
steamers had been established from New 
York to New Orleans, and, as time was 
pressing, it was concluded to try the 
steamer, which went at a specified time 
and no delay. I had to collect these re- 
cruits from the three islands in the 
upper harbor,—Fort Columbus, Bedloe’s 
Island, now Liberty Island, and Ellis 
Island, now to be used for emigration 
purposes. I knew the ways and means 
of these places, for I had previously 
with my company mounted and dis- 
mounted all of the heavy guns in the 
upper harbor. To get the quartermaster 
and commissary to change the leisurely 
custom of sending off recruits by wind 
vessels cost me much trial. As the last 
launch of supplies got to the steamer, 
and as the steam-whistle was about to 
blow, I jumped on the rail to expedite 
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matters. Just at the time the wind blew 
a rope and pulley against my back, and 
I, losing my balance, had to jump at 
least fifteen feet towards a flat box which 
I had seen on the launch. It turned 
out to be a clothing-box which was not 
completely filled. This saved me. I 
crushed in the top of the box, the nails 
tore my pants, and I supposed myself 
lamed for life. There was great excite- 
ment among the passengers, many of 
whom were ladies, and the captain im- 
mediately delayed the whistle and came 
to my assistance. I was lifted upon deck, 
the doctor found no fracture, and the 
steamer went on its way. To sail ona 
large vessel, independent of wind and 
current, was unusual to most on board. 
The weather proved fair, Cape Hatteras 
light was soon distinctly seen, and all 
hoped for an unusually fine run. Among 
the passengers there was a venerable 
bishop of the church with his two 
daughters. Everybody was on deck to 
enjoy the air, as it became warmer and 
blew into our faces the perfumes of a 
coming summer climate. The ladies es- 
pecially were seen in groups and were 
becoming more and more acquainted. 
At length one of the younger men 
sought me out and seemed to think me 
the proper person to inform the bishop 
that, as we were going to New Orleans, it 
would perhaps be better that his young 
ladies should be careful and not allow 
themselves to become too intimate with 
the other lady passengers. I tried to ex- 
cuse myself and thought that some 
other person would be better able to 
perform the unpleasant talk; but knew 
there had been a caucus on the subject 
and it was thought fit that I should act. 
So in the evening I called aside the 
bishop and explained matters in the 
most private and quiet way possible, 
telling him that among the young men 
things had leaked out, and advised 
caution. 

There was a fresh breeze blew up in 
the night, and the next morning the 
bishop’s family were a little sea-sick and 
kept to their berths, and missed the sight 
of the beautiful Florida Keys, as we suc- 
cessively passed by them to enter the 
great Gulf of Mexico and to cross over 
its wide waters to the wide mouth of the 
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Mississippi, which poured out its light- 
colored form far out into the sea, and 
early notified us of our approach to its 
channel bordered by low marshy and un- 
interesting shores. We soon passed the 
forts made famous later by Farragut’s 
bold adventure and were safely landed 
at our destined city. 

There is generally much trouble with 
recruits left in transit for a few days at 
the New Orleans barracks. I was greatly 
worried for fear I would lose a part of 
my men, but after much exertion I suc- 
ceeded in getting them aboard a Red- 
River steamboat, and had a quick passage 
up the river to the landing from whence 
we were to march to the camp. 

It is a curiosity to see the abode of 
several thousand men organized on a war- 
footing and find all its officers and men 
exhilarated with the expectation of com- 
ing conflict. Wecan speak with much 
pride of that little army of General 
Taylor’s; he trusted it or he would not 
have fought with it the battles of Palo 
Alto and Resaca dela Palma. A better 
little army organized in the time of 
peace is not often to be found, and to the 
military academy as well as to the proud 
generalship of General Taylor should its 
merit be ascribed. 

But few batches of recruits had been 
turned in as complete as they started, 
and I was honored with an invitation to 
dine at the general head-quarters. I 
had heard of the general’s favorite dish, 
and to my surprise we had it,—bacon 
and greens. To get that in a camp on 
a war-footing is more than many expect, 
but to get it with the compliments of 
General Taylor, shows how and why 
his subalterns were devoted to him and 
never faltered. 

After a kind farewell from the younger 
officers of camp, I returned, free of all 
encumbrance, to New Orleans. I hear 
that it is much changed since then, but 
those who attended the exposition testify 
to its many and great advantages. I 
was told not to return by the regular 
packet, as the river was so low I might 
not reach St. Louis by it; this was so 
explicitly stated that I was induced to 
take a smaller freight-boat and to take 
my chance. 

When out a few days the yellow fever 
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broke out on board, and when it was dis- 
covered it created much excitement; but 
while we were contemplating the danger 
we were exposed to, a crank of the en- 
gine broke and we were compelled to 
find a landing on shore and wait for the 
passing of some other boat and beg a 
passage. 

We happened to be near a sugar estate, 
and thus had the opportunity of exam- 
ining the cultivation and manipulation of 
the cane and the process of making it 
into sugar. The next day the same 
packet I was to have taken came in 
sight, and I succeeded in getting a berth 
by telling the extreme necessity of the 
case. 

To tell of Baton Rouge, Port Hudson, 
Memphis, Vicksburg, Island No. 10, 
here where once occurred the great 
earthquake, would only be to recall in- 
cidents which are to be regretted, al- 
though it has made history in a young 
and enterprising nation, and added much 
to the art of war. Those who had here- 


tofore looked upon us as a community 
occupied in multiplying dollars and cents 
may now call us a nation that can take 


a stand not to be disputed. For the art 
of war, we previously studied the battles 
of foreign nations, but now the table 
is turned, and our own management of 
light troops calls for the attention of the 
greatest generals. 

Upon reaching St. Louis the same 
story of low water was heard; to take 
the Ohio River was impossible. I ac- 
cordingly took a boat for the Illinois 
River, intending to take the mail stage 
from Galena to Chicago, but an accident 
had happened to the stage and there was 
no hope for several days. Just at this 
time a party was forming for a trip to 
St. Anthony’s Falls, to be gone about 
a week ; two boats were joined together, 
one for dancing and the band, the other 
for traveling and its accessories. I was 
urged to go, and as I had never seen the 
Falls, the wonder of the West, I thought 
that under the circumstances of the case, 
it would not detain my return. It was so 
arranged as to have a select company, so 
that all might enjoy themselves, and all 
be on good terms, and all be able to 
contribute whatever might be necessary 
for the occasion, and to assist the com- 
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mittee of arrangements to whatever was 
deemed necessary for the success of the 
trip and promote harmony and com- 
panionship. 

It is useless (in these days of railroads, 
of cities that rise like magic in the wil- 
derness and promote and create a travel- 
ing community) to describe the upper 
Mississippi, Lake Pepin, Fort Snelling, 
and the great Falls, all was then com- 
paratively a wilderness, given up to the 
wild Indian, who were not then demor- 
alized by civilization, but were to be 
seen in their primitive condition. Suf- 
fice it to say, that we reached Fort Snel- 
ling and I quickly jumped on the shore- 
plank and made for the quartermaster ; 
fortunately he was a classmate. I told 
him of the many followers, that we were 
all bound for the Falls, and that I wanted 
transportation for myself especially. He 
promised me his buggy, and I was satis- 
fied and contented, and viewed the 
struggle of the others for the same pur- 
pose as complacently as possible. A friend 
of the quartermaster, with whom he trans- 
acted business in Galena, wanted assist- 
ance for two pretty girls of his acquaint- 
ance and himself. After due considera- 
tion it was proposed that I should drive 
the girls in the buggy, and that his friend 
should accompany us on horse-back ; to 
all of which of course I conceded, 
excusing my timidity at driving, and 
stating that I could not be held respon- 
sible for any mishaps with a strange 
horse, and the charge of such a weight 
of responsibility. 

My precious charges were both veiled, 
and I got not the smallest rest between 
them. AsI took the reins and was shown 
the road, ’tis useless to say that every- 
thing was fresh, new, and beautiful to 
my eyes. The thunder of the falls deaf- 
ened and excited us as if we were about 
to see one of the seven wonders of the 
world, and one of the forms next to me 
seemed not to be altogether unknown. 

I had danced and flirted to my heart’s 
content with a fair young lady on the 
boat, and never was a dance formed that 
I did not claim her as a partner; she 
was agile, graceful, pleasing in her con- 
versation, and in every respect a fine 
specimen of a Western girl nearly ap- 
proaching womanhood. 
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I had provided myself with a bottle of 
wine and something which the sutler 
called cake, and coming beneath the 
foliage of some magnificent high trees, 
which completely screened us from the 
sun, I proposed to stop awhile and rest 
the horse. In getting out of the buggy 
I offered my assistance and managed to 
put aside the veil of my fair companion ; 
my suspicions proved true, it was she, 
and she introduced me to her friend, 
also a fine girl, but not to my mind suffi- 
ciently a belle to take in the least away 
from the more beautiful and interesting 
countenance of the one of my dancing 
choice. 

This little episode placed us all on 
more familiar terms, and the wine was 
acceptable to the horseman, who had 
kept to one side and who, being a little 
portly, was glad of the halt. 

To express admiration of the Falls, now 
so surrounded by mills and bordered by 
cities, would seem superfluous, but then 
in their native state, it was impressive, 
but not, as had been represented, equal 
to Niagara. Indeed the two are not to 
be compared ; the width of the river gave 
a more shallow appearance to the Falls, 
but the immense body of water, impeded 
here and there by large boulders, about 
which the water boiled and foamed, gave 
a boldness to the scene which almost 
made me tremble to look at. 

We stood some time delighted with 
our excursion, pleased with each other’s 
company, until the time approached for 
our boat to start back on its return, and 
we reluctantly left the Falls, which, no 
matter how many mills are erected about 
its immense water-power, will always be 
interesting and remarkable. 

The ride back to the Fort was not less 
pleasing by being repeated, nor less cozy 
by our being more acquainted with each 
other’s company, by being drawn to- 
gether to see the falling waters. 

I thanked the quartermaster for his 
kindness and courtesy, and told him that 
instead of béing disappointed at his 
change of arrangements, he had afforded 
me the gratification of becoming more ac- 

uainted with some agreeable people, 
the type of Western society ; also I con- 
gratulated him upon being away from the 
flattering world of society, assuming that 
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there was more enjoyment to be found 
among the beauties of nature which sur- 
rounded him, and which were always 
constant, and never tried to circumvent 
one, like the Wall Street Bulls and Bears. 

The object of our expedition having 
been obtained, on our return we gave 
ourselves to unrestricted pleasure and 
companionship. We feasted, we danced, 
we made merry on all occasions; a full 
moon smiled upon the returning expedi- 
tion, and its soft rays, as it were, mel- 
lowed the voices, and cast a magic over 
the fair forms of our lady friends, whose 
dresses were more easy, more flowing, 
and less décolleté than their Eastern coun- 
terparts. 

We arrived happily back to Galena, 
not a circumstance to mar the adventure. 
The stage had been repaired and fresh 
horses provided. I called upon my friend 
with her permission, and regretted to part 
with one whose acquaintance had truly 
given me pleasure. 

On approaching Chicago it was night; 
we were tired and wanted rest. The 
first glimmer of its lights gave at first a 
little animation, but for hours they 
scarcely seemed to brighten. It was 
then I found out what it was to travel 
on the plains; to be seemingly so near 
and yet so far was an experience of al- 
most torture. It was like the approach 
of the solitary mountain near the ‘ Ojo 
de Agua” in old Mexico; like as then, 


*we had made a long dusty march and ex- 


pected soon to quench our thirst, but it 
seemed never to come; but it did at last 
like the coach-ride to Chicago. But 
thanks to steam, thanks to civilization, 
thanks to the inventions of the times, 
what I now record will, by the coming 
generation, be considered as fabulous. 
Could I have invested a few months’ pay 
where the stage stopped, I could have 
made a fortune. 

I now sailed over the broad expanse of 
the great Northern lakes whose waters 
unite and form the great Falls of Niagara, 
which astonish the world. At Detroit I 
wanted to see the British fort. I went to 
the captain of the boat, and he said that 
I had an hour easy. I trusted to his 
word, but, to my surprise, I saw the boat 
glide from the pier without me, and I 
found myself again disappointed; but 
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there was no remedy; all I could do was 
to wait patiently a week longer, which I 
spent seeing friends in the city. I had 
been on duty there a little while and had 
formed some acquaintance with the peo- 
ple. I recollect that in my time the 
girls had to go to their dancing-parties 
in carts, softened by buffalo skins, so 
they could be dumped easily on the high 
plank foot-path in front of the dwellings 
without deranging their long dresses. 
Detroit has always had the reputation of 
being a social place, and I found it so. 

At Rochester a friend wanted a young 
dog of excellent breed which I had 
brought all the way from Fort Snelling. 
He begged so hard, and promised to give 
me a beautiful greyhound in return, 
that I foolishly consented. I had pro- 
tected the dog through a long journey 
and it seemed like parting from one’s 
own child. A greyhound is said never 
to be affectionate; it proved so in this 
case, as soon as I lost him I mourned 
after my setter, which turned out to be 
the most aristocratic dog in Rochester. 

I got back to Fort Columbus and was 
afraid of being arrested; but I so ex- 
plained to the colonel that I had not in- 
tentionally lost a single day, I was al- 
lowed to return to my company for duty. 

I ran that company for about twenty 
years, the captain being on commissary 
duty. A friend, who had been stationed 
most of the time in the West, was at one 
time dining with me, while I was in com- 
mand of Fort McHenry, Maryland, and 
he stated at the table that whenever a 
stray company was about, and the in- 
quiry was, Whose company is it? it 
would invariably be, Brooks’s Company 
D, Second Artillery. 

Horace Brooks, 
Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U.S.A. (retired). 


Heroes. 
(From the Manchester Times.) 


THRoNGING through the cloud-rift 
whose are they the faces, 
Faint revealed, yet sure divined, the 
famous ones of old? 
‘What,”’ they smile, ‘‘our names, our 
deeds, so soon erases, 
Time upon his tablet, where life’s 
glory lies enrolled? 
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‘‘Was it for mere fool’s play, make 
believe, and mumming, 
So we battled it like men, not, boy-like, 
sulked and whined ? 
Each of us heard clang God’s ‘Come!’ 
and each was coming, 
Soldiers all, to forward face, not sneaks 
to lag behind! 


‘¢ How of the fields of fortune? That con- 
cerned our leader! 
Led, we struck our stroke, nor cared 
for doings left and right: 
Each as on his sole head, failer or suc- 
ceeder, 
Lay the blame or lit the praise; no 
care for cowards ; fight.”’ 


Then the cloud-rift broadens, spanning 
earth, that’s under. 
Wide our world displays its worth, 
man’s strife and strife’s success ; 
All the good and beauty ; wonder crown- 
ing wonder, 
Till my heart and soul applaud perfec- 
tion, nothing less. 
RoBERT BROWNING. 


Macmitan & Co. send us a very 
handsome little volume entitled ‘“ Trial 
by Combat,’’ by George Neilson, which 
is of more than ordinary interest, espe- 
cially as the writer is a legal gentleman 
as well as an archxologist, and weighs 
evidence and gives us the bare facts in a 
remorseless way. 

He says that trial by combat, in early 
days, in which the litigants were instru- 
ments in the appeal as well as subjects of 
it, had no great universality as compared 
with ordeals of various kinds, in their 
essence a passive appeal to the power of 
nature as the voice of God, which once 
formed part of the judicial system of 
almost every nation, whether of the 
East or West. 

‘“‘ Angry men have fought from the 
beginning, and will fight until the end. 
But trial by combat—a deliberate staking 
of a plea upon the issue of a duel—is a 
different and a far higher thing. It was 
not known to the Oriental races until 
after contact with the nascent chivalry 
of the West. It did not exist among the 
ancient Egyptians. We must reject, as 
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Pope Nicholas the First did in the year 
867, the argument that it was divinely 
instituted when David with his sling 
slew the mighty man of war of the 
Philistines. It was not practiced by the 
Greeks. It was a department of juris- 
prudence which found no place in the 
codes of Roman emperors or the treatise 
of Roman jurists.’’ 

In the latter part of his book the 
author gives us a short chapter on the 
rise of private duels. 

He says that the private duel, in its 
modern sense, fought by no law save a 
punctilio of honor without the sanc- 
tion of any legal count, was unknown in 
Europe before the sixteenth century. 
That it owed its origin to trial by com- 
bat, and was an offshoot of chivalry, is 
beyond question. 

‘Tt is said that the custom first came 
into vogue in Europe after a famous per- 
sonal quarrel, in 1258, between the two 
greatest monarchs of their time, Francis 
I. of France and Charles V. of Spain. 
When Francis sent his herald to declare 
war on Charles, Charles told the herald 
that his master had broken his faith, and 
was a stranger to the honor of a gentle- 
man. Francis, incensed by the insult, 
sent his herald a second time to Charles, 
this time with a cartel and challenge to 
single combat. The challenge was 
accepted, but the king and the emperor 
ultimately gave vent to their feelings in 
mutual scoldings and scurrility, and the 
project of combat fell through.” 

Altogether, this is a most instructive as 
well as interesting volume, of about 350 
pages, duodecimo, and exceedingly well 
printed. There is, moreover, a capital 
index. 8. 


From Goodwin Bros., 24 Broadway, 
New York City, we have received a copy 
of the ‘‘ Official Turf Guide for 1890,” 
the most invaluable work to all patrons 
of the turf. This book gives the result 
- of over six thousand races, the pedigrees 
of more than five thousand race-horses, 
the dates of the principal races to be run 
here and abroad during 1891, and a vast 
amount of other matter of prime im- 
portance to racing men. The volume 
contains eleven hundred pages, and shows 
an immense amount of careful, patient, 
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and laborious work on the part of the 
compilers. It is sold in cloth for two 
dollars a copy. 


“A Successrut Man,” by Julien 
Gordon, J. B. Lippincott Company pub- 
lishers, is a sketchy narrative of the 
realistic school, dealing principally with 
the thoughts and feelings of a plain, 
self-made man, who is suddenly elevated 
to the position of fashionable lion and 
thrown on the tender mercies of a society 
flirt. 

The principal characters—Dan Law- 
ton, the successful political leader, his 
plain, middle-aged wife, and Mrs. Gres- 
ham, the society ‘‘ Delilah” —are drawn 
with considerable skill, and the ending, 
although rather abrupt, has the advan- 
tage of cutting the Gordian knot and 
decidedly settling any differences of 
opinion that might have existed between 
husband and wife. 








ALL THE Wortvp’s A Sraae, and to enable 
every one to act his part well needs that he 
shall be in perfect health. The very best of 
actors require prompting occasionally, and so 
it is with the functional parts of our bodies, 
they sometimes require prompting. A slug- 
gish liver, impaired digestion, or weak stomach, 
if taken in time, only need a little prompting 
to set them right, but if neglected may lead to 
complications that will necessitate a physi- 
cian’scare. Anarticle that has, comparatively 
speaking, been but recently introduced in 
America, is by far the best little prompter in 
all the aforementioned cases. We refer to 
Beecham’s Pills, a staple article in England, 
having been before the British public for over 
fifty years and already in great demand in 
every other English-speaking country through- 
outthe world. These pills are really a wonder- 
ful medicine, arousing and strengthening the 
system and prompting every organ to the 
proper performance of its part. It has recently 
been shown that they are nine times more 
used in England than any other patent medi- 
cine and have the largest sale of any in the 
world. In fact, they are the World’s Medicine. 
No home in America need be without this 
famous and inexpensive remedy, for although 
they are proverbially pronounced to be “ Worth 
a guinea a box,” they can be obtained of any 
druggist for 25 cents, or from the Sole Agents 
for the United States, B. F. Allen & Co., 365 
Canal St., N. Y. City, who will forward them 
to any address upon receipt of price. 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Pennsylvania Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 4, 1891. 


To tHe Frrst Criass.—Robert A, 
Abbott, Capt. U.S.V.; Charles H. 
Buehler, Col. U.S.V.; Henry M. 
Dougan, Lt. U.S.V.; Edward L. Dun- 
bar, Lt. U.S.V.; James Ellis, Maj. 
U.8.V.; William M, Field, Lt. U.S.V,; 
Horatio B. Hackett, Capt. U.S.V.; 
Charles P. Hatch, Lt. U.S.V.; Robert 
W. Huntington, Lt. U.S.V.; George 
G. Huntt, Col. U.S.V.; Francis Jor- 
dan, Maj. U.S.V.; Walter K. Ludwig, 
Lt. U.S.V.; William M. Mintzer, Col. 
U.S.V.; Henry B. Piper, Lt. U.S.V.; 
Joseph A. E. Reed, Maj. U.S.V.; 
Charles D. Rhodes, Capt. U.S.V.; 
John A. B. Smith, Pa. Eng. U.S.N.; 
Norman M. Smith, Lt. U.S.V.; George 
H. Watts, Lt. U.S.V.; Joshua M. 
Wiestling, Lt. U.S.V. 

RESTORATION TO THE ROLL.—George 
Cc. M, Eicholtz, Capt. U.S.V.; Daniel 
McMurtrie, Medical Inspector U.S.N. 


To THE First Crass (by inheritance 
from original companion).—Singleton 
M. Brice, Matthew F. Roberts. 

To THE First Oxass (by inheritance 
from deceased officer).—Joseph N. 
Blanchard, William K. Jones. 


To THE SEcoND CLass.—Warner J. 
Banes, Albert D. Booz, Hugh McN. 
Irvin, Guy R. Johnson, Horace G. 
Kimes, John E. Latta, Cecil A. Lyon, 
Louis W. Mulliken, Lewis C. Randall, 
Charles A. Sims. 


Maine Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 8, 1890. 


To tHe First Ciass.—John W. 
Thompson, Capt. U.8.V.; William W. 
Virgin, Col. U.S.V.; John A. Davis, 
U.S.V.N.; Samuel D. Leavitt, Lt. 
U.S.V.; Alfred L. Turner, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Edmund B. Mallett, Sr., 
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U.S.V.N.; David Tillson, Bvt’ Maj.- 
Gen. U.S.V.; Charles Walker, Maj. 
U.S.V.; William H. Green, Capt. 
US.V. 

To THE First Cass (by inhegitance). 
—Arthur H. Dutton. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 5, 1891. 


To THE First Ciass.—Edward T. 
Fisher, Lt. U.S.V.; Fred. S. Hill, Lt. 
U.S.N.; John Homans, Asst. Surg. 
U.S.A.; William L. Ross, Lt. U.S.V. ; 
Thos. Weston, Maj. U.S.V. 

To THE First Cxass (by inheritance). 
—John C. Cutter, William A. Nye, 
Chas. P. Thayer. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 4, 1891. 
To tHe Frrst Cuiass.—Harry A. 

Valentin, Lt. U.S.V. 
To tHE Second Ciass.—Jos. M. 
Belle, Jr., Kossuth K. Kennan. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 4, 1891. 
To THE First Cuiass.—Eric Berg- 
land, Capt. U.S.A.; Andrew Bryson, 
Rear-Admiral U.S.N.; Samuel V. 
Holliday, Bvt. Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Wil- 
liam Edward Horton, Bvt. Maj. U.S.V.; 
Benjamin Franklin Wilson, Act. Asst.- 
Surg., U.S.N.; Simeon H. Merrill, 
Capt. U.S.V.; William S. Elliott, Maj. 
US.V.; Wilbur F. Sanders, Lt. 
U.8.V.; Charles T. Yoder, U.S.V. 

To THE Srconp CLass.—Fayette W. 
Roe, Lt. U.S.A. 


Ohio Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 4, 1891. 


To tHE First CLass.—Stephen R. 
Clark, Bvt.-Col. U.S.V.; James J. De 
Figh, Capt. U.S.V.; William Wright, 
Capt. U.S.V.; William C. Margedant, 
Capt. U.S.V.; James R. Skinner, Maj. 
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U.8.V.; Leroy W. Bailey, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Alcenus W. Fenton, Capt. 
US.V. 

To THE SEcoND Cxiass.—Joseph D. 
Potter, Willie H. Markley, Rudolph E. 
Reutlinger, William B. Fuller. * 


Michigan Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 5, 1891. 


To THE First Ciass.—Nathan S. 
Boynton, Maj. U.S.V.; Almon A. 
Thompson, Asst.-Surg. U.S.V.; Peter 
Lennon, Lt. U.S.V. 


Oregon Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 10, 1890. 


To tHE First Ciass.—John D. Mer- 
ryman, Capt. U.S.V.; James P. How- 
lett, Lt. U.S.V. 

Stated meeting held February 11, 1891. 


To THE First Ciass.—-Robert A. 
Frame, Capt. U.S.V. 


Iowa Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 18, 
1890. 
To THE First CLass.—Daniel L. 
Riley, Capt. U.S.V.; John W. Stocker, 
Lt. U.S.V. 


Colorado Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 8, 1891. 


To THE First Cxiass.—Charles A. 
Coolidge, Capt.; H. H. C. Andrews, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Gerald Russell, Maj.; 
Henry G. Heffron, Lt.-Col. ; John C. 
Kennedy, Capt.; Alfred C. Phelps, 
Lt. 


Washington Commandery. 

Stated meeting held January 14, 
1891. 

To THE First Cxrass.—--George H. 
Boardman, Lt. U.S.V.;..Richard W. 
Derickson, Lt. U.S.A.; Phineas Fos- 
ter, Lt. U.S.V.; Alva A. Knight, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Gustavus F. Linquist, Lt. 
U.S.V.; Don George Lovell, Maj. 
U.8.V.; Sieg Fred Sahm, Lt. U.S.V.; 
Achilles W. Ballard, Capt. U.S.V.; 
Wallace H. Jennings, Capt. U.S.V. 

To THE First Cxass (by inheritance). 
—Thaddeus Huston. 


To tHe Srconp Criass.—Henry L. 
Achilles, Jr.; Fred E. Case. 
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TRANSFERS. 


Maine Commandery. 
Andrew H. Bibber, Capt. U.S.A., to 
California Commandery ; H. C. Merri- 
man, Col. U.S.A., to Colorado Com- 
mandery. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 

F. E. Gray, Capt. U.S.V., and F. A. 
Gaber, Lt. U.S.V., to California Com- 
mandery; D. McN. Fairfax, Rear-Ad- 
miral, to District of Columbia Com- 
mandery; L. C. Forsyth, Maj. U.S.A., 
to Missouri Commandery. 


California Commandery. 

Geo. D. Ruggles, Col. U.S.A., and 
Jos. W. Powell, Capt. U.S.A., to New 
York Commandery; George L. An- 
drews, Co]. U.S.A., to District of Colum- 
bia Commandery; Wirt Davis, Maj. 
U.S.A., to Missouri Commandery ; Geo. 
B. Walker, Lt. U.S.A., to Indiana 
Commandery; W. B. Cobb, Master 
U.S.N., to Washington Commandery ; 
Mr. Allan H. Babcock, to Pennsylvania 
Commandery ; W. M. Quinton, Capt. 
U.S.A., to Colorado Commandery. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 
Joseph Hinson, Ool. U.S.V., to 
Washington Commandery. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 

Charles G. Sawtelle, Col. U.S.A., to 
Pennsylvania Commandery ; P. C. Pope, 
Capt. U.S.M.C., to Massachusetts Com- 
mandery; L. S. Babbitt, Col. U.S.A., 
to California Commandery. 


Ohio Commandery. 

John. T. Morgan, Capt. U.S.V., 
to Missouri Commandery; Henry 
K. Steele, Surg. U.S.V., to Colorado 
Commandery; C. A. G. Adae, Capt. 
U.S.V., to Washington Commandery ; 
E. P. Williams, Capt. U.S.V., and 
W. H. Harris, Capt. U.S.A., to New 
York Commandery; Daniel Macauley, 
Gen. U.S.V., and Edward Hayes, 
Col. U.S.V., to District of Columbia 
Commandery ; Charles H. Noble, Capt. 
U.S.A., to Indiana Commandery. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
W. C. Howard, Lt U.S.V., to Colo- 
rado Commandery. 





1891. 


Nebraska Commandery. 
Acting Ensign, W. H. C. Michael, 
U.S.N., to District of Columbia Com- 
mandery. 


Indiana Commandery. 
W. H. Caellino, Maj. U.S.V., to 
Washington Commandery. 


NECROLOGY. 
Massachusetts Commandery. 


A. F. Holl, Col. U.S.V., December 
28, 1890; Chas. Devens, Maj.-Gen., 
U.8.V., January 7, 1891. 


California Commandery. 
Geo. L. Febiger, Col. U.SA., Janu- 
ary 22, 1891. 


Ohio Commandery. 

W. S. Marshall, Maj. U.S.V., Janu- 
ary 27, 1891; Jas. R. Percival, Capt. 
U.S.V., February 6, 1891; William T. 
Sherman, Gen. U.S.A., February 14, 
1891. 


Tue following table, compiled by Col. 
W. R. Smedberg, U.S.A., Recorder Cali- 
fornia Commandery, showing the prog- 
ress of the Order since April 30, 1886, 
is published for the information of Com- 
panions: 


ComMAN- 
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B April 30, 1886. 
April 30, 1887. 
ge 2 J Oct. 31, 1889, 
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LOYAL LEGION. 


A FEAST 


GOOD THINGS. 


One Pound of Cleveland’s Baking 


Powder will make everything 


in the following list: 


20 tea biscuit, 

1 chocolate cake, 
20 batter cakes, 

1 orange cake, 

1 ice-cream cake, 
30 cookies, 

1 coffee cake, 

1 cocoanut cake, 

1 loaf ginger-bread, 

1 Minnehaha cake, 

1 apple pudding, 

8 snowballs, 

1 cottage pudding, 
12 apple fritters, 

6 crumpets, 

1 suet pudding, 
12 English muffins, 





15 egg rolls, 
1 Boston pudding, 
lchicken pie, or 
Yankee potpie, 
1 spice cake, 
1 Dutch apple pud- 
ding, 
12 corn muffins, 
6 bakedapple-dump- 
lings, 
1 fig cake, 
1 roll jelly cake, 
20 Scotch scones, 
1 pound cake, 
15 waffles, 
1 lemon cream cake, 
and 
12 crullers. 


l strawberry short- 
cake, 


(Receipts for the above and over three 
hundred other choice receipts are in our 
cook-book, which is mailed free to any one 
sending stamp, with name and address, to 
Cleveland Baking Powder Company, 81 and 
83 Fulton Street, New York. Please mention 
this magazine.) 


CLEVELAND’S BAKING POWDER. 


Most economical and absolutely the best. 


SUPPLIES FOR THE ARMY. 


The contract for supplying baking 
powder to the United States army, bids 
for which were recently opened in New 
York, has been awarded to the Cleveland 
Baking Powder Company. Before the 
award was made, the different baking 
powders offered were submitted to a 
thorough analysis, with the sanction of 
Commissary-General DuBary, so that 
the result is a high tribute to the merit 
of the Cleveland Baking Powder. 

The same company has received also 
the government contract for baking pow- 
der for the army recently awarded at 
San Francisco. 
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MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


COMMANDERY-IN-CHIEF. 


CrrcuLaR No. 3. 
Series of 1891. PHILADELPHIA, February 16, 1891. 


Whole No. 65, 
I. The following is promulgated for the information of the Order : 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP QUARTER ENDING JANUARY 31, 1891. 


Ner Garn. ||Ner Loss. Senay Het. 
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First Class 
Second Olass 


Less Loss in Third Class 
Total Net Gain 
Total October 31, 1890 
Total January 31, 1891 


By command of 
Brevet Major-General RuTHERFORD B. Hayrss, U.S.V., 
Commander-in- Chief. 


Joun P. NIcHOLSON, 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, U.S.V., 
Recorder-in-Chief. 





COLONEL HENRY WHITNEY CLOSSON, U.S.A. 


CoLonEL Henry WHITNEY CLosson, 
Fourth Artillery U.S.A. was born in 
Whitingham, Vermont, June 6, 1882. 
He entered the United States Military 
Academy September 1, 1850, graduated 
July 1, 1854, and was appointed second 
lieutenant in the First Artillery. His 
first service was at Fort Yuma, Cali- 
fornia, from 1854 to 1855. While there 
he commanded the party which escorted 
Lieutenant Michler on the boundary 
survey of 1855. From Yuma he went 
to San Antonio, Texas, in 1856; from 
there to Fort Clark, Texas. The same 
year he took part in the scout to the 
head-waters of the Nueces, against the 
Lipan Indians, April 10 to 20, 1856, and 
was engaged in the pursuit and surprise 
of three parties of Lipans August 20, 
1856, near the mouth of the Pecos River. 

On October 31, of the same year, he 
was promoted to first lieutenant in the 
First Artillery, and served the remainder 
of that year in garrison at Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. In 1857, he served against 
the Seminole Indians of Florida, and 
from there he went to Fort Adams, 
Rhode Island, where he remained until 
1859. The conclusion of that year saw 
him again on the frontier at Fort Clark, 
Texas, at Fort Duncan, Texas, and Fort 
Taylor, Florida, until 1861. He was of- 
fered a captaincy in the Nineteenth In- 
fantry May 14, 1861, which was declined, 
and on the same date was promoted to be 
captain in his own regiment. He par- 
ticipated in the gallant defense of Fort 
Pickens, November, 1861, and January 
and May, 1862, distinguishing himself 
so much as to be selected for chief of 
artillery for the District of Pensacola, 
May 16 to December 24, 1862. From 
December 27, 1862, to March 13, 1863, he 
commanded his battery at Baton Rouge. 
He was chief of artillery of General 
Grover’s division of the Nineteenth 


Army Corps in the Teche campaign, 
which lasted from March to August, 
1868, being engaged in the following 
actions : Grand Lake Landing, April 13; 
Irish Bend, April 14; Vermillion Bayou 
April 17; and the siege of Port Hudson, 
May 24 to July 8. He was brevetted 
major for gallant and meritorious ser- 
vices at the capture of Port Hudson. 
He was appointed chief of artillery Nine- 
teenth Corps October 4, 1863, and served 
in the Red River campaign, being en- 
gaged at Sabine Cross-Roads April 8, 
1864, Pleasant Hill April 9, and Crane- 
River Crossing, April 23; was chief of 
artillery of the Mobile Expedition, Au- 
gust, 1864, and participated in the siege 
of Fort Gaines and Fort Morgan, and 
for gallant and meritorious services at 
the latter place was brevetted lieutenant- 
colonel. November 1, of the same year, 
he was transferred to the army of the 
Potomac as chief of artillery and ord- 
nance of the cavalry corps to December 
81; was inspector of the horse artillery 
brigade, from January until April, 1865. 
At the disbandment of the armies he re- 
turned to the command of his battery, at 
Winchester, Virginia, July, 1865 ; served 
at Fort McHenry, Maryland, July to 
October, 1865, Fort Schuyler, New York 
harbor, October, 1865, to June, 1866, 
Fort Porter, New York, July to August, 
1866, and on recruiting service August 
17, 1866, to November 30, 1867. Upon 
return to regimental duty he was sta- 
tioned at Fort Hamilton, New York, 
until November 18, 1872. From there 
he went to Savannah where he remained 
until November 30, 1875; then to 
Plattsburg Barracks, New York, to Octo- 
ber, 1876. While on duty here Captain 
Closson was ordered to the Southern 
States on account of anticipated difficul- 
ties growing out of the disputed Presi- 
dential election of 1876. He remained on 
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this duty to December, 1876. In Janu- 
ary, 1877, he was ordered to Fort Baran- 
cas, Florida, having been promoted to be 
major Fifth Artillery November 1, 1876. 

He remained four years at Barancas, 
and went in November, 1881, to Fort 
Niagara, where he was stationed until 
November, 1882. He then moved to 
Fort Wadsworth, New York, where he 
remained for six years, the longest tour 
of duty at one post. He was made lieu- 
tenant-colonel Fifth Artillery Septem- 
ber 14, 1888, and colonel Fourth Artillery 
April 25, 1888. This brought him to 
Fort Adams, head-quarters of his regi- 
ment, in May, 1888. 

The regiment moved south in May, 
1889, and Colonel Closson’s head-quarters 
have been since then at Fort McPher- 
son, Atlanta, Georgia. His great fund 
of information (for he has been one of 
the hardest students in America) and 
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his thorough knowledge of his profes- 
sion have made him a most valuable 
member of several important boards. 

In October, 1888, he was detailed upon 
the Board of Ordnance and Fortification, 
to report upon the state of our coast and 
to recommend suitable works. Of this 
board he is still a member. 

January 5, 1890, he was a member of 
the board to examine the workings of 
the Artillery School at Fort Monroe, 
Virginia, and September 9, 1890, he was 
detailed upon another most important 
duty as member of a board to examine 
and report upon the capabilities of vari- 
ous sites for gun-foundries and factories, 
whereby the heavy steel rifled-guns can 
be made to put us upon an equality, to 
say the least, with other great nations of 
the world. 

EpwarpD FIz.p, 
Captain Fourth U.S. Artillery. 








T. H. STEVENS, 
Rear-Aominat U. S. Navy. 








